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ITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION of 

W nites poets have seldom played 
a very distinguished part upon the 

stage of public life. Even in France, where 
political passions are more deeply felt than 
in most countries, few writers, turned men 
of action, have employed their talents to the 
best advantage. Lamartine, we know, was 
an ill-starred minister: Victor Hugo’s 
campaign against Napoleon III proved 
noisily vituperative rather than effective : 
Baudelaire at the barricades seemed chiefly 
preoccupied with the delightful prospect of 
shooting his stepfather, the intolerable 
General Aupick. . . . An artist’s gifts, in 
short, are usually too delicately organized 
to be adapted to a public career : his view 
f the world, being essentially imaginative, 
‘ombining the imagery of the past and the 
‘uture, is the exact antithesis of the more 
traightforward day-to-day vision of the 

‘tatesman and the politician. In one country 
‘lone has poetic achievement been a quali- 
‘ication for public office : the Chinese civil 
servant was also a man of letters, who had 
oassed exacting tests in his proficient hand- 
ing of poetic forms. By no means every 
.ccomplished official versifier was, of course, 


Foreword 


a true poet ; but now and then such an 
official arose—among others, Ts’én Shén, 
whom in the current issue of History Today 
Dr. Arthur Waley has made the subject of 
a biographical portrait. Not only does Ts’én 
Shén’s life and work provide a vivid illus- 
tration of the hardships endured by a 
Chinese administrator, appointed to a 
Central Asian post during the eighth 
century after Christ; but his biography 
throws an important light on Chinese 
imperialism under the T’ang dynasty. 
Here, Dr. Waley notes, one may draw an 
interesting parallel with the events of recent 
years ; for, just as the T’ang Emperor was 
determined to emulate the Central Asian 
conquests of his Han predecessors, so the 
“recent Chinese occupation of Tibet 
(nominally undertaken in order to free the 
Tibetans from American-Imperialist 
oppression) was no doubt in reality to assert 
equality with the last great dynasty, the 
Ch’ing, who conquered Tibet in the 
eighteenth century”. Behind the revolu- 
tionary facade of modern China still exist 
many relics of the traditional way of life 
and thought. 
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Henry Cavendish 


first showed the world how water—the most 
important of all chemical compounds—could 
be made synthetically. Cavendish discovered 
that it was composed of the two gases now 


called oxygen and hydrogen, and in 1784 


prepared water by exploding a mixture of 


them in a glass vessel. The apparatus which 


he used is still preserved at the University 
of Manchester. Cavendish was also the first 
to weigh the Earth and the result he obtained was astonishingly accurate. Cavendish also discovered 
the composition of nitric acid, and was the first chemist to recognise hydrogen as a definite chemical 
element. He prepared it by treating zinc with sulphuric acid. He was also the first practical 
experimenter to find a means of drying a gas, which he accomplished by passing it through pearl ash. 

All these discoveries have proved of immense importance. Though both his parents were English, 
Henry Cavendish was actually born at Nice in 1731. He was educated at the University of 
Cambridge, and from 1760 until his death in 1810 his whole time was devoted to science, and in 
particular to physics and chemistry. Though he was extremely shy, shunned 
publicity and never attempted to exploit any of his discoveries, the work of this 
English chemist has been of great and lasting benefit to science and industry 


throughout the world. 
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Chinese Poet in Ce 


From Serindia by Aurel! Stein, Oxford University Press 


The Ruins of Yarkhoto 


By ARTHUR WALEY 


HAT, YOU MAY WELL ASK on reading 

the title of this paper, induced the 

Chinese (whose own country is, 
Heaven knows, large enough) to push out into 
remote regions, from which they were separated 
by immense tracts of desert ? The main reason 
was an economic one. And here we are not, as 
so often with regard to economic motives in 
ancient times, simply left guessing. We are 
specifically told that the attack on Turfan in 
A.D. 639, a hundred years before the time of our 
poet, was made because the Turfanese were 
preventing caravans from the West from reach- 
ing China. This did not interfere with China’s 
basic economy ; as regards food and clothing 
China was self-sufficient. The trade in 
question was one in luxury articles such as 
perfumes, jewels and drugs. On these the 
Chinese levied heavy import-duties which were 
an important source of public revenue. There 
were, however, for the seventh century con- 
quest of Turkestan, political as well as 


commercial reasons. The T’ang dynasty, 
which had just come into power, followed upon 
a number of short-lived dynasties, most of 
which only ruled over part of China. There 
were still people alive who had lived under 
four or five successive dynasties and few people 
can have seen any reason to suppose that the 
new dynasty would last any longer than its 
predecessors. It was necessary to get people to 
think of the T’ang dynasty as a régime that 
had “come to stay”, to equate it in their 
minds with, for example, the Han dynasty 
which had ruled for over four hundred years 
(C.200 B.C. to A.D. 200). The best way to 
make clear the parallel was to re-enact the 
Central Asian conquests of the Han dynasty ; 
loyal documents of the period constantly 
congratulate the T’ang Emperor on having 
done so. Similarly, one of the motives for the 
recent Chinese occupation of Tibet (nominally 
undertaken in order to free the Tibetans from 
Americo-Imperialist Oppression) was no doutt 
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in reality to assert equality with the last great 
dynasty, the Ch’ing, who conquered Tibet in 
the eighteenth century. . 

What made occupation of Turkestan possible 
in the seventh century was the break-up of the 
great Turkish confederation (the Western 
Turks) which had till recently controlled the 
whole area from Mongolia to the Caspian and 
beyond. Similarly, the break-up of an earlier 
nomad power, the Hun confederacy, had 
enabled Chinese armies to march intoTurkestan 
in Han times. 

It must not be supposed that the attack in 
639 met with universal approval. We know, in 
fact, that a number of officials drew up a joint 
protest, declaring that a campaign carried on 
so many thousand miles away could not succeed, 
and that even if Turfan were eventually taken 
it could not be held. They proved to be quite 
wrong. The expedition won an easy victory 
and, as we shall see, over a hundred years later 
the Chinese were still in Turfan. 

So much by way of historical introduction. 
Now let us turn to our poet, through whose 
verses we shall learn something of what it felt 
like to be keeping open vital trade communica- 
tions, for the benefit of the exchequer, three 
thousand miles away from home. The poet 
Ts’én Shén was born in A.D. 715, into a 
family that had produced three Ministers of 
State in the last hundred years. At the age 
of nineteen he presented to the Examination 
authorities, as a recognized alternative to sitting 
for the Literary Examinations, some of his 
essays and poems ; but they were not accepted. 
In the years that followed he married, travelled 
in various parts of northern China and worked 
at the prescribed examination subjects. In the 
winter of 743, just before going in for the 
Literary Examinations, he addressed to some 
person of influence a prose-and-verse com- 
position (fu) describing the past splendours of 
the Ts’én family and in a veiled way asking his 
patron to put in a word for him with the 
examiners. For candidates to solicit support 
of this kind was a general practice. Ts’én 
Shén had a particular reason for doing so. His 
grandfather and great-uncle had both rendered 
conspicuous services to the dynasty. The 
great-uncle had indeed died a martyr to his 
loyalty ; for he resisted the attempts of the 


Empress Wu Hou to set up a new dynasty anc 
was executed during the period of her usurpa. 
tion, along with his five sons : “ She shattered 
our house,” he says; “she destroyed ou: 
clan.” But after the restoration of the legiti- 
mate régime (the T’ang) an uncle of Ts’ér 
Shén’s was accused in 713 of intriguing agains: 
the accession to the Throne of the reigning 
Emperor, Ming Huang. One object of Ts’én 
Shén’s composition was to remove the prejudice 
against him that the régime might feel in 
consequence of his uncle’s offence. “ It was as 
the result of concerted slander and false 
denunciation,” he writes, “ that my uncle the 
Duke of Ju-nan was punished by the Son of 
Heaven.” The appeal seems to have worked, 
for in the spring (744) he duly passed the 
examination. He was given a small clerical 
appointment in the administration of the 
Crown Prince’s Bodyguard. For five years he 
seems to have got no promotion. Some 
desperate step was necessary if he were ever 
going to make his way in the world, and he 
accepted a secretarial post on the Staff of 
General Kao Hsien-chih who, in 749, was 
back in Chang-an (the capital) after his famous 
campaign in the Pamirs. I say “ desperate step” 
because service even a few hundred miles from 
the capital was regarded as exile, and General 
Kao had been appointed Governor-General! 
of An-hsi region, with its centre at Kucha, 
many thousand miles away to the west, in what 
is now Turkestan. In 751 General Kao went 
back to Chang-an to report and was moved to 
a post at Liang-chou in Kansu, considerably 
nearer home. His Staff (including Ts’én Shén) 
went to Liang-chou expecting the General to 
join them there. But in the early summer there 
was a rumour that the natives of Turkestan 
had appealed to the Arabs to come and liberate 
them from Chinese rule. General Kao raised 
an army of 30,000 men and marched against 
the Arabs, who were advancing from Samar- 
kand. While Kao was besieging Talas, some 
200 miles east of Samarkand, the Karluk Turks 
(who were nominally on the side of the Chinese) 
revolted and came to raise the siege of Talas. 
General Kao decided to retreat under cover 
of night. In the darkness his troops got out 
of touch with their officers and the retreat 
became disorderly. It is probable that the 
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From Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan by A. von Le Coq, Allen & Unwin 


Christian fresco (Palm Sunday ?) from Khocho, Turfan 


Arabs captured a considerable number of 
stragglers. We know at any rate that Tu Huan, 
afterwards the author of a famous geographical 
work, fell into the hands of the Arabs, ultimately 
made his way to the “ Western Ocean ” (pre- 
sumably the Persian Gulf) and got back to 
Canton by sea. Kao Hsien-chih himself seems 
to have abandoned his troops and to have fled 
precipitately to the east. The scattered con- 
tingents were rallied by his second-in-command, 
i Ssu-yeh, who led them back to their head- 
quarters at Kucha. 

We are told by Al-Thaalibi (961 to A.D.1038) 
‘hat the Chinese prisoners taken by the Arabs 
‘aught the inhabitants of Samarkand, who had 
iitherto written on papyrus and parchment, 
10w to make paper, an art of crucial importance 
‘0 the Arabs, who were on the eve of becoming 
1 great literary nation. 

The Arabs did not follow up their victory. 


Their own internal situation was chaotic. Only 
a year before the battle of Talas the Abbassids 
had set up a new dynasty with its capital at 
Bagdad. The generals who put the Abbassids 
into power were in 751 already quarrelling 
among themselves. In 752-3 Abu Muslim, 
the general chiefly responsible for the rise of the 
Abbassids, was suspected of separatist ten- 
dencies, and Ziyad (the victor at Talas) was 
ordered to revolt against him. The revolt 
failed, and Ziyad was beheaded. Abu Muslim 
was lured by the Abbassids to a conference in 
Bagdad in 755, and treacherously assassinated. 
Chinese and Moslems did not, so far as I can 
recollect, meet in battle again for many 
centuries. 

Whether Ts’én Shén was present at the 
siege of Talas we do not know. The fact that 
he does not allude to it proves nothing, as the 
subject was one which it would have been 
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indiscreet to mention. He may, of course, have 
been left behind at Kucha or somewhere else 
on Kao Hsien-chih’s lines of communication. 
His only allusion to the episode is contained 
in a poem addressed to a certain Censor Hsiieh 
who was apparently also a member of the dis- 
graced General’s Staff : 


Now that the General has fallen into disgrace 

What is to become of those that were clients at 

his gate ? 

Ts’én Shén returned to China and passed 
the years 752 and 753 in Chang-an, so far as 
we know, without a job. It was at this time, 
however, that he got to know the famous poet 
Tu Fu, whose friendship was later so advan- 
tageous to him. In the autumn of 752 Ts’én 
Shén, Tu Fu, Ch’u Kuang-hsi and Kao Shih, 
together with another less famous poet, climbed 
the pagoda of the Monastery of Maternal Love, 
where a hundred years before the pilgrim 
Hsiian-tsang (Tripitaka) had worked, and each 
wrote a poem to commemorate the visit. Here 
is Ts’én Shén’s poem : 

Like a jet of water this tower springs from earth, 

Lonely and high, brushing the palaces of Heaven. 

As we climb the steps we leave the World of Men ; 

The stone stairway winds in an open void. 

Its looming presence daunts our holy land ; 

Its storeyed heights seem made by demon skill. 

Its four corners block the light of the sun ; 

Its seven storeys brush the vault of the sky. 

I look down, to point at the highest bird ; 

I raise my head to listen to the startling wind. 

Mountain chains, like wave on wave of the sea, 

Hurry forward, bearing their tribute to the West. 

Green sophoras flank the Imperial Road ; 

Faultless in beauty stand the mansions of the 

great .... 

And the poet ends with the resolution, so 
common in peems of this kind, to give up 
official life and devote himself to Buddhism. 
The poem that Tu Fu wrote on the same occa- 
sion is much less plain-sailing. It is full of 
mythological allusions which are themselves 
apparently veiled allusions to current events ; 
but as regards the real meaning of the poem 
commentators are hopelessly at variance. 

-In 754 Ts’én Shén decided to try his 
fortunes once more in the west and managed 
to attach himself to the Staff of General Féng 
Chang-ch’ing who had just been given a 
command at Pei-t’ing, north of Turfan, near 
the modern town of Guchen, in north-eastern 
Turkestan. Among Tsén Shén’s other func- 
tions was now that of Inspecting Censor (8th 


Rank, second Class) and (later on) Assistan: 
Commissioner of Expenses in Pei-t’ing and 
Kucha. Next year (755) he was chiefly at 
Pei-tving and Lun-t’ai near Urumchi, the 
modern capital of Turkestan. Some of the 
places that he now visited and about which he 
wrote poems he had probably already seen in 
750 and 751. But for convenience I will dea! 
with them here. We will begin with the Mo- 
ho-yen desert, on the way between the Kansu 
frontier and Hami, “ a wilderness of gravel and 
crumbling rock, with a width of over 200 
miles ”.(") This was the desert that the pilgrim 
Hsuan-tsang crossed in 630, all alone, plagued 
by phantom hosts and demon voices, without 
water for four nights and five days. ‘“ An 
endless prospect of fearfully barren desert,” 
writes the Swedish traveller Sven Hedin, one 
thousand three hundred years after Ts’én 
Shén’s time, “ not a blade of grass and not a 
trace of any wild animal; only a deathly 
silence. (*) It was here that Ts’én Shén wrote 
the famous quatrain : 


Over the desert I saw the sun rise, 

Under the desert I saw the sun sink. 

And to get here I travelled ten thousand leagues 

What thing is fame that we buy it with journeys 

such as this ? 

Much of his time in Central Asia was spent 
at Turfan, an oasis which though it is at a 
considerably more northern latitude than 
Peking, has a tropical climate, with temperatures 
of over 130 Fahrenheit ; for it lies, in part at 
any rate, more than three hundred feet below 
sea-level. The German traveller von Le Cog 
speaks of the “ bare red hills, strangely rent and 
torn” which surround this depression. They 
are the Fiery Mountains (Huo Shan) of 
our poet. 


I came at evening to the city of Chiao-ho ; (*) 
The Fiery Mountains loomed jagged and red. 
It was late autumn, but still my sweat flowed ; 
A flaming wind swept the sandy dust. 

How comes it that Maker of Wet and Dry 
To this one place sends no rain or snow ? 


Or again, when crossing these mountains : 


Their red flames burn the Tartar clouds, 
Their blazing fumes scorch the desert’s void. 


Turfan at that time had a population of about 
50,000, of whom only a small proportion were 
Chinese. Christian, Manicheans and Buddhists 
lived side by side. Its products were carpets, 
myrrh, grape-wine and punch. In _ photo- 
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rom Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan by A. von Le Coq, 
Allen & Unwin 


Floor in the fresco style from Khocho 


graphs(‘) the great streets seem at first glance to 
be intact. Then, as one looks, like a mummy 
exposed to sudden light the town dissolves and 
one sees a picture of endless ruins, projecting 
no more than a few feet above the ground. 

Much of his time was spent at Lun-t’ai 
(“ Wheel Terrace”), about 100 miles north- 
west of Turfan : 

At Lun-t’ai everything is strange, 

For in ancient times this was the land of the Huns. 

In the third month there is no green grass, 


At every homestead white elms grow. 
The native books use a strange script, 


II 


The people of the place have a language of their 
own. 

Looking westward, to the north of the Flowing 
Sands, 

I gaze sadly at a jutting corner of the lake. 


The language of Lun-t’ai was almost cer- 
tainly Tocharian, an independent Indo- 
European language, having affinities with Latin, 
Greek, Celtic and Germanic. It has the 
air of a sort of natural Esperanto. An ox is 
okso ; the word for “ new” is nu. The script 
(Brahmi) came from India. The mention, in 
this and other poems, of a lake near Lun-t’ai 
might help to identify its site; but lakes in 
Turkestan have a way of appearing and dis- 
appearing in the course of the centuries. 

Ts’én Shén writes again : 

In a strange land, beyond the Yin-shan, 

In a lonely town by the side of a snowy lake. 

Where autumn brings only the wild geese, 

Where all summer the cricket never sings— 

A brush of rain and the carpeted walls drip, 

A puff of wind, and the felt awnings stink— 


At Lun-t’ai, ten thousand leagues from home, 
How little has happened in all these three years 


At Lun-t’ai, too, was written the “ Snowy 
Song made when seeing off Assessor Wu on 
his return to the capital” : 


The north winds coil the earth, the pale grasses 
break ; 

The Tartar sky in the eighth month is made of 
flying snow. 

Suddenly (as when in one night the spring wind 
comes— 

On a thousand trees, ten thousand trees the pear 
blossom opens) 

It finds its way through the bed-curtains and wets 
the gauze hangings, 

The fox-fur quilt gives no warmth, the padded 
coat feels thin, 

The Army-leader cannot draw his horn-spliced 
bow, 

The Governor-General’s iron cuirass is too cold 
to wear. 

From the fencing along the desert lake the ice 
hangs yard on yard, 

Ten thousand leagues of dreary cloud are packed 
stark and still. 

Here in the camp we set wine and drink to the 
departing guest ; 

The pipa sounds, the violia and the Tibetan flute. 

Thick, thick the evening snow falls on the camp 
gate, 

The wind tears at the red banners, frozen too 
stiff to flap. 

To the eastern gate of Lun-t’ai we come to see 
you off, 

And - you go snow fills the road to the T’ien 


A turn of the hill, a bend of the road and you 
are lost to sight ; 

All that is left is the track on the snow where your 
horse’s hoofs trod. 
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Writing of the defile just to the west of 
Kharashahr Sir Aurel Stein says that at the 
narrowest point “a wooden gate across the 
road, with troglodyte quarters for a guard, 
marks a watch-station still in being.”(°) This 
was what the Chinese in ancient days called the 
Iron Gate Pass. In a poem called “ Inscribed 
upon, the tower of the Iron Gate Pass ” Ts’én 
Shén, evoking a strangely similar image, 
describes the same spot : 

The Iron Gate, at the limit of the Western World ! 

Scarcely a traveller, far as the eye can see. 

At the pass gate a solitary watchman stands 

All day, facing the rock wall. 

The bridge bestrides a chasm of a thousand feet, 

The road winds pressed between tall cliffs. 

I go up to the western tower and look ; 

A look is enough to make one’s hair turn grey. 

In “‘ At the rest-house to the west of the 
Silver Mountain Desert”, also near Khara- 
shahr, he writes : 

At the mouth of the Silver Mountain Desert the 

wind is sharp as an arrow : 

To the west of the Iron Gate Pass the moon 

shines white as floss. 

Two by two my sorrowing tears wet my horse’s 

mane ; 

With hiss on hiss the Tartar sands slash the rider’s 

face. 

But a hale man, still in his thirties, cannot be 

content 

Without wealth, without rank, to pore over ink- 

slab and brush. 

These are all private poems, not meant for the 
eye of his superior officers or of authorities at 
the capital, but addressed to equals and friends. 
In them he is free to express the feelings of 
loneliness and horror that the deserts and vast 
snow-ranges inspired, feelings akin to those 
of early European travellers when they crossed 
the Alps. He makes no attempt to hide the 
fact that he is here merely to mend his fortunes 
and would far rather be leading an unadven- 
turous life at home. Quite different (and wholly 
without interest as literature, though they fill 
in some gaps in our historical knowledge) are 
the conventional poems of flattery that he 
addresses to superiors such as the Generals 
Kao Hsien-chih and Féng Chang-ch’ing. These 
speak only of victories, of glory, of extending 
the might of the dynasty, of whole nomad tribes 
surrendering with their tents and flocks and 
camels, of feats surpassing those of legendary 
conquerors in early days. 

But to return to his private life in the oases, 


all was not sadness. In many poems there ar: 
allusions to the feasting, music and dancin 
that went on at these isolated Chinese campy: 
and Government-houses. In a poem writte: 
at Lun-t’ai (which, as we have seen, was nea- 
the modern Urumchi) he says “ Here in th- 
camp we have set wine. It is night ; we bear 
the drums. Brocaded mats, red candles, the 
moon not yet full risen. The Uighur Genera! 
is good at native songs; the foreign prince 
from Shé River (north-west of Lun-t’ai) can 
talk to us in Chinese.” 

The natives of Central Asia were and are 
great dancers and musicians. They were 
numerous in the towns of western Kansu, and 
their music dominated that part of China. 
“One out of every two natives is a pipa 
player,” writes Ts’én Shén, speaking of Liang- 
chou. At Kan-chou, further west, he saw 
Governor T’ien’s girls dance the Whirling 
Dance called “Like the Lotus Flower”. 
Turkestan is still famous for many forms of 
whirling dance. In this variety the girls whirled 
round long poles which they planted now to 
the right, now to the left, accompanied by the 
music of pipa and flute. Ts’én Shén found the 
music incomparable. It made “‘ Gathering the 
Lotus” and “ Falling Plum-blossom ” (two 
famous Chinese tunes) “‘ seem (as he says) mere 
senseless din.” But above all, the dancing 
amazed him: “ the dancing that is commonly 
taught ”, he says, “is dancing and nothing 
more. It does not aspire to postures such as 
these.” To this we might, of course, object that 
dancing ought to be “dancing and nothing 
more ” and that Ts’én Shén showed bad taste 
in prefering acrobatics. 

The documents brought back from Tun- 
huang, the starting-point for caravans taking 
the southern route across the desert, by Aurel! 
Stein, Pelliot and others tell us a great deal 
about the administrative and religious life of 
Chinese officials there, but very little about 
their social life. Ts’én Shén has a poem about 
a party given by a Governor of Tun-huang : 


When the moon came out over the town wall and 
stars filled the sky 

Wine was set in his inner room, brocade mats 
were spread. 

——— girls, freshly rouged, all looking their 

est, 
Droop sideways their tall coiffures, to stick in 
the golden pins. 
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A modern Turfanese 


While he sits drunk they hide his belt-clasp in 
front of the red candle : 

““T can’t imagine what has become of that belt- 
clasp of mine ”’. 


This may possibly refer to the New Year 
game of guessing which guest is holding a belt- 
clasp in his closed fist. 

Another Governor, this time at Su-chou, a 
little further east, enlivens his dinner-party by 
dancing the sword-dance. But soon the Tartar 
pipers burst in with their shrill tune, reminding 
the guests of how far they were from their 
homes and, as so often happens at the end of 
Chinese poems, “ their tears fell like rain”. 
We find him on another occasion feasting with 
« General Kai in “a warm room with em- 
broidered curtains and a glowing ground- 
stove: the walls covered with woven stuffs, 
the floor with patterned rugs.” Young ladies 
“re straining the wine into jade cups and 

attering here, there and everywhere a pro- 

‘\sion of bronze bowls full of wild-camel cream. 

‘hey wear purple sashes and have gold slashings 

1 their coats. The poet asks who they are and 

told they are merely the General’s “ ordinary 
ousehold slaves ”’. 

In the winter of 755 the An Lu-shan revolu- 


tion broke out: Lo-yang, the eastern capital, 
fell after a few weeks’ fighting, and the T’ang 
dynasty seemed to be on the point of collapsing. 
Ts’én Shén must have heard the news early in 
756, but in the summer of that year we find 
him unconcernedly cultivating his garden. 
“In the year ching-shén of the T’ien-pao 
period ”’, he writes, ““ when I was. . . Assistant 
Commissioner for Expenses at Hami, Turfan 
and Pei-t’ing, my business left me a great deal 
of leisure and in the garden of the Government 
House I planted trees, grew medicinal herbs, 
made hillocks, dug ponds and found it an 
agreeable distraction enough to potter about 
among them.” In a rare wild flower brought 
to him by a colleague from “ south of the T’ien 
Shan,” Ts’én Shén saw a symbol of his own 
unhappy destiny. Just as the flower, unknown 
in China, had wasted its fragrance and beauty 
in a sequestered fold of the hills, so Ts’én Shén 
was wasting his best years in obscure employ- 
ment at a remote frontier town. He describes 
the flower at some length, but I have not suc- 
ceeded in identifying it. (*) In the late summer, 
however, events at home took an even more 
serious turn. The rebels captured the capital, 


From Buried Treasures of Cnin Turkestan by A. von Le Coq, 
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Chang-an, and at the end of the year we find 
Ts’én Shén on his way back to China. 

My main object in this essay has been to give 
some account of his life in Central Asia and of 
the poems written there. But you will perhaps 
be glad to have a brief account of his subsequent 
career. 

Ming Huang had abdicated in the autumn 
of 756. In 757 his son Su Tsung was at Féng- 
hsiang, about a hundred miles west of Chang- 
an, collecting forces for a counter-attack against 
the rebels. Many Chinese officials had been 
captured or were cut off from access to Féng- 
hsiang. It was necessery to set up some sort 
of skeleton administration. The usual Civil 
Service examinations could not, of course, be 
held and posts were given in a haphazard way 
to such members of the governing class as 
happened to be on the spot. It was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed, and in the late spring 
or early summer of 757 Ts’én Shén presented 
himself at the new Emperor’s headquarters. 
Here he met his old friend the poet, Tu Fu, 
who had escaped from occupied Chang-an and 
had at last (he had never succeeded in passing 
the examinations) under these exceptional 
circumstances managed to secure a tolerably 
good post. In the sixth month Tu Fu and 
some other friends recommended Ts’én Shén 
as one who had “ early established a reputation 
for clear judgment and sound principles and 
was highly respected by his contemporaries ”’. 
In consequence of this recommendation he 
was made pu-chueh (“ pointer-out of defects ”’) 
in the Grand Secretariate. He was now Seventh 
Rank, Second Class ; none too good a position 
for a man of 43. 

It was the custom, on the ninth day of the 
ninth month, for those who were away from 
home to climb the nearest hill, drink together 
and look towards their native land. On this 
day, in 757, Ts’én Shén wrote what is perhaps 
his best-known poem. The sense is : 


. I should dearly love to climb to some high place, 
Had I only a friend to bid me drink wine. 
Piteous to remember that in far Chang-an 
My chrysanthemums are flowering beside a 

battlefield. 
It is not poetry in English ; but one could only 
give it rhyme and lyric form at the cost of 
misrepresenting the meaning. 


In the winter of 757 Chang-an was retaken 


from the rebels and the Court moved back. 
After two years Ts’én Shén was given a post 
in the Sixth Rank, and shortly afterwards he 
became Senior Officer (chang-shih) at Kuo- 
chou, near the modern Ling-pao, in Honan. 
This, too, was nominally a move up, as the post 
belonged to the Fifth Rank. But it was one 
that at this period was generally given to 


administrators who had got into trouble of 


some kind, and this was clearly Ts’én Shén’s 
case, for he speaks of himself as “‘ awaiting 
punishment ” at Kuo-chou. On the wall of the 
Kuo-chou commandery he wrote : 


Throughout my life all my plans have failed : 
I have tripped and tumbled till now my hair is 


I nave plotted and schemed, but all to no effect; 
My wife and children must share in my disgrace. 
But though our Enlightened Ruler has cast me 

A a still beats in my breast. 

When sadness comes, having nowhere else to go, 

I climb to the upper storey of the Western Tower. 
Whether his wife had remained in occupied 
Chang-an or had escaped to the south we do 
not know. The above poem perhaps indicates 
that she was with him at Kuo-chou. He had a 
son called Tso-kung of whom, however, nothing 
is known. 

He was at Kuo-chou till the spring of 762. 
He then returned to Chang-an and held, in 
rapid succession, a great number of small posts 
including one in the Crown Prince’s Household 
and one in the Household of the Emperor. In 
764 he became Secretary of the Department of 
Forestry. It was typical of China’s highly 
literary and idealistic civilization that an office 
of this kind, dealing solely with material affairs, 
should have been considered as of little im- 
portance. The Secretary was the head of the 
department, but he belonged only to the Fifth 
Rank, Second Class. We might justifiably be 
surprised that such a post should be given to 
someone who presumably lacked all technical 
knowledge or previous experience of forestry, 
were it not that our own attitude towards the 
filling of such posts is almost as frivolous as 
that of the ancient Chinese. 

In 765 he was transferred to a slightly 
higher position (Secretary to the Arsenal). 
Then, at the end of the year, he got his first 
Governorship. His district was Chia-chou, 
near Mount Omi, in Szechwan. Governors of 
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‘mportant districts were in the Third Rank, 
but Chia-chou was only a Middling District 
and its Governor belonged to the Fourth Rank. 
for the moment the appointment turned out 
‘0 be purely nominal. A fresh insurrection was 
going on in Szechwan and after reaching Han- 
chung in southern Shensi he was obliged to 
return to Chang-an. In 766 the great statesman 
and soldier Tu Hung-chien (709-769) was en- 
trusted with the task of quelling the Szechwan 
rebellion. He took Ts’én Shén on to his civilian 
Staff and they reached Ch’éng-tu, the capital 
of Szechwan, in the autumn. Tu Hung-chien’s 
campaign was successful and in the summer of 
767 Ts’én Shén was at last able to take up his 
Governorship at Chia-chou. Tu Fu, who was 
lying ill at Yiin-an, in eastern Szechwan, sent 
him a present of carp. They had corresponded, 
but had not met for nearly ten years. So far as 
we know they never met again. In 768 Ts’én 
Shén was recalled to the capital, but at Jung- 
chou on the Yangtze he was held up by a fresh 
insurrection. In a poem called “ Held up by 
bandit forces between Lii-chou and Jung- 
chou ”’, after describing the reign of terror set 
up along the Yangtze River by these fugitives 
trom the battle areas in the north, he warns 
them that Government troops are at hand and 
he calls upon them to repent while there is 
still time. “It is with sadness that I think 
of you”, he says, “for I know that you are 
doomed men.” The poem is extremely like 
several written by Tu Fu at this period, 
and it may be that besides sending fish to 
Ts’én Shén he had also sent some of his recent 
verse. 

Giving up the attempt to get to Chang-an 
Ts’én Shén went north, to Ch’éng-tu, where 
he fell ill and died in the early days of 770. 
Tu Fu died in the autumn or early winter of 
the same year. Ts’én Shén’s Central Asian 


1. Aurel Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay, Vol. 2, 
339. 
__2. Sven Hedin, The Sino-Swedish Expedition, 
Vol. 3, p. 234. 

3. Now Yarkhoto, west of the present town of 
Turfan. 


4. For example, Aurel Stein, Serindia, plate 273, 
reproduced on page 7. 
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poems have, of course,.a considerable value 
from an ethnological, historical and topo- 
graphical point of view. I have indeed confined 
myself mainly to his frontier poems not because 
of their documentary interest, but because the 
Western Regions with their strange alternation 
of featureless desert, luxuriant oases and 
gigantic snow-peaks, moved him profoundly 
and wrang from him poems of a vividness and 
intensity rare in the poetry of his day. Another 
feature of these poems which at any rate makes 
it relatively easy to convey some impression of 
them in English is their freedom from literary 
allusion. A poet writing in Central China was 
at every turn reminded of local celebrities and 
their legends, of historical events and of previous 
poems written in the same locality. The poetic 
impact of his surroundings lost its freshness 
and became veiled by a cloud of historical 
references and literary allusions. The Turfan 
region had no such associations. “ From ancient 
times till now few poets have been on the 
frontier”, Ts’én Shén himself writes, and 
apart from a few poems written near Lake 
Barkul by a well-known poet called Lo Pin- 
wang, some eighty years earlier, so far as I know 
no Chinese poet had written about Turkestan. 
A poem such as the one about the Iron Gate 
Pass near Kharashahr, recording a vivid, 
momentary and completely personal impression, 
would have been impossible to write in China 
where, at such a geographical key-point, a 
medley of historical and literary reminiscences 
would inevitably have intervened between the 
poet and his subject. 

I must not close this essay without paying a 
tribute to Wén I-to, the great scholar who was 
assassinated in 1946 by Kuo Min Tang 
extremists. It is upon his researches into the 
chronology of Ts’én Shén that this essay is 
largely based. 


5. Serindia, p. 1228. 


6. I wish to thank Sir Edward Salisbury, Director 
of Kew Gardens, for his kindness in trying to get this 
plant identified for me. The description sounds like 
the Bella Dona lily. 


7. See Vol. 3 of the Collected Works published 
after Wén I-to’s death. 
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Guy Fawkes 
and the Powder Plot 


The Conspirators, from a print first published in Amsterdam 


By S. M. TOYNE 


has caught the popular imagination 

more firmly than any other plot in 
history ; while Guy Fawkes, though not its 
prime instigator, has gained a notoriety out 
of all proportion to his achievements. 

For many years the State kept alive the 
memory of “ The Powder Plot” by a special 
** State Service ” of Thanksgiving, attached to 
the book of Common Prayer. The “ Gun- 
powder Treason Service” was ordered to be 
read by an Act of Parliament (3 Jac. I c 1) and 
additions were made to it in 1690, to include 
the landing of William III on November 5th 
1689 in England as the second gracious 
deliverance by the Almighty from the Papists. 


D=" ITS FAILURE, the Gunpowder Plot 
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Described as verbose, below the liturgical 
standard of the Prayer Book, full of political 
opinions, and extravagant in the expressions 
of loyalty, this service was removed from the 
State Services in 1859 by Royal Proclamation 
in answer to a petition from Convocation and 
Parliament. Curiously enough, however, the 
number of bonfires, especially in the north of 
England, tended to increase and became the 
expression of a vague thankfulness for deliver- 
ance from some unspecified disaster. 

At the very outset, indeed, only the barest 
details of the plot were known either to the 
Government or to the general public. Official 
knowledge went little beyond the fact that 
Guy Fawkes had undertaken to blow up the 
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King and his Lords when Parliament assembled 
on November sth 1605, and next year the 
Government published “a true and perfect 
relation ” of the conspiracy, which was trans- 
lated into Latin for Continental consumption. 
A clever piece of propaganda, it set out to 
demonstrate that the nation owed much to the 
care and vigilance of Sir Robert Cecil (created 
Earl of Salisbury in 1605), asserted that Spain, 
with whom England had made a political and 
commercial treaty in 1604, had nothing to do 
with the plot, and cleared Rome of complicity ; 
but the main instigators were erroneously 
declared to be the Jesuits and a party of 
desperate traitors, thwarted by the divine 
inspiration of King James I. Until Lingard 
gave a lucid account in his History published in 
1841, historians made few attempts to increase 
our understanding. But, although he used two 
hitherto untapped sources, even Lingard did 
not satisfactorily explain how the conspirators 
hoped to achieve lasting success, and why they 
continued with their design after they had 
learned that they had been discovered. Lingard 
tells us that Catesby was burning for “ revenge”, 
and that Fawkes was an honourable man who, 
once he had made a promise, however remote 
the chances of success, would do his best to 
carry it out. This may be true enough, but it 
does not suffice. Gardiner answered Gerard’s 
deeper study “ What was the Gunpowder 
Plot?” in a brilliant monograph entitled 
“What the Gunpowder Plot was ”. 

Having unravelled many difficulties, he 
proved conclusively three things: Salisbury 
had no knowledge of the plot until he was 
shown a letter read aloud at Monteagle’s dinner 
party : the majority of English Catholics were 
unaware of any conspiratorial movement ; 
Rome, Roman priests in England and the 
Jesuits can in no way be called instigators—in 
fact, probably no one except Fathers Garnet 
and Greenway had any knowledge of it, and 
they had only a vague notion obtained through 
the confessional. Gardiner’s account is the 
undisputed authority on the facts as ascertained; 
but it would have been doubly interesting if he 
had produced a further monograph on the more 
speculative theme “ What the Gunpowder Plot 
was meant to be?” 

Can we solve this problem by an examination 


B 


of the backgrounds and lives of the con- 
spirators ? The story of the events preceding 
the failure of the plot may be briefly sum- 
marized, for they have never been challenged 
except in some minor details. The chief 
conspirator was Catesby, who seems to have 
broached the idea of blowing up the whole 
executive Government of the country to 
Thomas Percy and Thomas Winter as early as 
March 1604. Percy and Winter were somewhat 
horrified, and argued that it would be of greater 
benefit to the English Catholics if relief could 
be procured by the peaceable intervention of 
Philip III of Spain, who was then making a 
political and commercial treaty with England. 
With this end in view, Winter visited Flanders, 
hoping to induce the Constable of Castile to 
persuade Philip III to bring pressure on 
James I. During his visit Winter renewed his 
acquaintance with Guy Fawkes, whom he had 
previously met in Madrid when he had accom- 
panied their friend, Christopher Wright, to 
Spain. Winter, who hadbeen given a good 
account of Fawkes’ ability and integrity, 
persuaded him to return with him to England 
in May 1604, where, in the presence of Thomas 
Winter, Thomas Percy and John Wright, 
Catesby outlined his plan to Fawkes, who 
shortly afterwards returned to the Netherlands 
to discover the progress of the Spanish negotia- 
tions. The report he received gave no encourage- 
ment. On the strength of the Anglo-Spanish 
treaty, Philip III had informed James that 
relief to the Catholics* in England would give 
him great pleasure, but the English King had 
replied that it was quite impossible for him to 
put any proposals for the relaxation of the 
Recusancy Acts and other anti-Papist laws 
before his Parliament. Thus died the hope of 
gaining relief by peaceful means. 

It was on May 24th that Fawkes’ associates 
leased part of Whynniard’s block of houses 
adjacent to the Parliament house. The number 
of conspirators was kept as small as possible ; 
but Oswald Tesimond (alias Greenway), 
Christopher Wright, Oldcorne, Keyes, Robert 
Winter and John Grant were gradually added 

* The first use in print of the term “ Roman 
Catholic”? was in 1623 (Rushworth’s Memoirs). 
It designated those living outside England, and had 


mo derogatory meaning as had “ Papists ”’, 
** Romanists ” and “‘ Romanos ”’. 


to the list. At a much later date in 1605 
Ambrose Rokewood, Sir Everard Digby and 
Francis Tresham were induced to join them 
and take the oath of secrecy, chiefly because 
the conspirators were short of funds and the 
postponement of the opening of Parliament to 
November 5th 1605 had made their need of 
money still more urgent. Of these men Catesby 
was the most violent and ready to entertain any 
wild scheme of revenge on the Protestant 
Government. The common bond that united 
the plotters was a desire to secure tolerance for 
the English Catholics and the abolition of the 
cruel recusancy fines, which in many cases 
amounted to {20 a month. Their attitude was 
well-known as early as 1596, when, among 
others, Catesby, the two Wrights and Tresham 
were arrested as a precautionary measure during 
an illness of Queen Elizabeth ; and, as Gerard 
points out, since that time they had not im- 
proved their record, for all of them, besides 
Thomas Winter, Christopher Wright, Percy and 
John Grant, had been engaged in the ill-starred 
rebellion of the Earl of Essex. Except Tresham, 
all were smarting under fines, or the memory 
of imprisonment, but had hoped for toleration 
on the death of the Queen. If James had kept 
his word there might have been no plot. 
Thomas Percy, a dependant and probably a 
kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland, had 
visited James in Edinburgh and toleration had 
been promised. Since his accession James had 
also twice—in June and July 1603—promised 
remittance of the recusancy fines; but the 
promises were not fulfilled, and furthermore, 
on February 22nd 1604, a proclamation was 
issued banishing all priests. In July, under the 
influence of Cecil, who had made much capital 
out of his anti-Papist zeal, a new and harsher 
Recusancy Act was passed. During the follow- 
ing August, an epidemic of arrests and many 
executions set the conspirators working 
feverishly on the tunnel from Whynniard’s 
house in the direction of the House of Lords. 
None of the conspirators, it is important to 
understand, was a person of great standing. 
Rokewood and Tresham were men of substance, 
but of little influence. Sir Everard Digby, 
however, exercised some local authority in his 
county, having been a member of Queen 
Elizabeth’s household, and possessed wider 


social connexions ; and it is true that both 
Percy and Tresham, whose sister had married 
Lord Monteagle, had the entrée to Court 
society. Their plan, as handed down, was, after 
the death of James I and the talented and 
popular Henry, Prince of Wales, to secure 
Charles, Duke of York, and his sister Eliza- 
beth. In the tumult that followed the explosion, 
these comparatively obscure and uninfluential 
men were to proclaim Charles King and thus 
make it clear that they were not warring against 
England but merely against the faithless 
James I and his intolerant minister. We are 
asked to believe that this was the extent of the 
plan, and that a handful of desperate men 
intended to seize the Tower and dominate 
London. That this was part of the plot rests on 
very slender evidence, given in a confession, 
that they were “to make friends with the 
prisoners in the Tower”. It would have been 
an obvious move, while a nucleus of gentry in 
the West Midlands held the country, until the 
new King had set up a government which 
granted toleration to the English Catholics. 

It will be noticed that the man now popularly 
identified with the Gunpowder Plot—Guy 
Fawkes—has hardly been mentioned, but I 
should like to suggest that in him and his 
career lies our hope of establishing the true 
intention behind the plot. His mysterious visit 
to the Low Countries in April 1605 has not 
yet been properly considered. In Fawkes’ 
second confession on November 8th, his last 
confession before torture, in which he did all 
he could to shield others, he explains his visit 
as due to the fact that “ being a dangerous man 
he should be known and suspected”. This is 
manifestly untrue, for later he was specially 
chosen to supervise the storage and ignition 
of the gunpowder because, having spent his life 
out of England since 1691, he was unknown in 
the country. His examiners, including Coke, 
the Attorney General, did not discover that 
he was not “Jon Johnson, servant of Mr. 
Percy ”, till three days after his arrest. As we 
shall see, his visit had quite another purpose. 
Believing that Parliament was to meet in 
February, the conspirators began to dig their 
tunnel or “ mine ” on December 11th, but they 
soon found out that their task presented un- 
expected difficulties. They could only work 
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“* The Papist’s Powder Treason” 


at night, and all rubbish had to be secretly 
disposed of before daylight. Then, just before 
Christmas, they encountered the nine-foot- 
thick stone foundations of the House of Lords. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the 
workers were gentry with no experience of 
digging, and that the only exception was Guy 
fawkes, who had witnessed, and probably 
taken part in, siege mining operations during 
his military career abroad. To their relief, they 
veard that Parliament would not meet until 
\ctober and, subsequently, of a further post- 
»onement until November 5th. Worn out by 
heir exertions, the unpractised diggers rested 
or three weeks, but resumed their hard and 
opeless task about January 18th. Meanwhile, 
atesby had managed to procure a commission 
) raise “a troop” to fight on the continent 
or the Archduke ; and under this pretext he 
egan to purchase horses and “ armour ” which 
‘ere gathered in small groups in various parts 
f the West Midlands. The number of horses 
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and arms is not known; nor is there any 
teliable evidence how many men were enlisted. 

On February roth the information that it 
was hopeless to expect any relief from the 
Recusancy Act—for James on that date en- 
joined that it should be enforced in all its 
rigour—apparently spurred them to further 
action. They had begun to despair of the tunnel; 
by early February they were only halfway 
through the wall, and every yard their progress 
was slower and more dangerous. But by a 
stroke of good fortune they learned that a 
cellar, situated just under the House of Lords, 
was to let. This they hired, ostensibly as a 
store-house for firewood and coal ; and bag by 
bag the gunpowder was carried there and 
hidden under faggots. When, about April, 
their task was completed, the conspirators dis- 
persed to avoid suspicion and agreed to meet 
again some time in September or October to 
arrange the final details. Fawkes alone left 
England. Catesby bought more horses. It is 
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The gallant foaring vp on high : 

Bearesin his bzake, Trea/ons difcouery- 
Movnt,noble happy prey, 
And thy rich Price toth’ Keng with {peed conuay. 


Lord Monteagle receiving the Letter. 
From “* Mischeefes Mystery ” 


The Arrest of Guy Fawkes. 
From Mischeefes Mystery ” 
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not clear, in the early stages, who paid fo~ 


Catesby’s purchases; but we do know tha’ 
the mounting costs proved very embarrassing. 
until the wealth of Tresham and Rokewooc 
could be drawn upon. We also know tha 
private questions were asked why Catesby anc 
his troop delayed their departure. 

About June, some of the plotters began to 
feel qualms as to the consequences of their act, 
which was bound to destroy many innocen: 
people as well as the intended victims ; and, 
to allay their scruples, Catesby put a hypo- 
thetical case to Father Garnet, the Jesuit 
Provincial, who replied that in certain cases, 
so that justifiable ends may be attained, the 
innocent may have to suffer with the guilty. 
This seems to have been sufficient to hold the 


- conspirators together for a while, though the 


preparations for the period immediately after 
the extirpation of the King and his ministers 
were still vague and ill defined. Meetings of 
horsemen were to be arranged at Huddington 
and Holbeche House to raise the country 
against the tyranny of James I. But was 
England conscious of oppression ? Would the 
people regard these insurgents as deliverers ? 
Could the comparatively few horses gathered 
together mount a sufficient number of men to 
be effective? Who were to be the leaders ? 
The authors of the great design were prac- 
tically unknown. So the plot simmered on 
until October, when Tresham was told of its 
full implications and was shocked to learn 
that his brother-in-law Lord Monteagle was 
to be blown up among the rest. Disclosing his 
sense of guilt, he suggested that their object 
might be attained without the deaths of so 
many innocent men, including English 
Catholics. But Catesby and “ the inner circle ” 
declined to give way ; and Tresham devised a 
clever method of escape from his dilemma. He 
might, he considered, avert the assassinations 
without implicating his associates, and to 
attain this end he was ready to ignore the original 
idea of bettering the lot of the English Catholics. 
His sub-plot would have worked out perfectly 
had not the other conspirators. refused to take 
the opportunity, which Tresham without their 
knowledge had cleverly engineered for them. 
Apparently he confided in Lord Monteagle 
who, having opened his house at Hoxton on 
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Cctober 26th, gave an unexpected dinner-party 
there. This party was interrupted by a mes- 
senger, declaring that he bore an important 
despatch for the host. Instead of reading the 
letter himself, Lord Monteagle broke the seal 
and handed it to one Ward to read aloud—an 
extraordinary action if he was not already 
aware of its contents. The letter almost 
certainly written by Tresham with the conni- 
vance of Monteagle himself, gave this warning: 
“T would advyse youe As youe tender your life 
to devyse some excuse to shift of youer 
attendance at this parlement . . . this cowncel 
is not to be contemned because it may do 
youe good and can do no harme for the danger 
is passed as soon as youe have burnt the 
letter.” Gardiner holds that by the reading 
aloud of this letter Tresham and Monteagle 
hoped to produce a double effect; the 
catastrophe might be avoided on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, if Ward at once intormed the 
conspirators that a warning, however vague, 
had been received, they might flee the country. 
This Ward did ; and, as no names were con- 
tained in the letter, the plotters could have 
escaped or abandoned their plot without dis- 
covery. Except for one, every detail worked 
out as arranged. Monteagle showed the letter 
to Salisbury, who was puzzled and held his 
hand. But the one detail in which it did not 
work out was the most important. The con- 
spirators did not abandon their project and, 
though Tresham left London and did not 
return until October 30th, the others remained 
for a week. On November 2nd Catesby con- 
sidered it was time to set out for Warwickshire. 
Percy left London early on Monday, November 
ath ; and by noon of that day only Fawkes and 
‘Tresham remained, unless we believe Winter’s 
own account that he delayed his departure till 
5 a.m., November 5th, when he heard “ some 
one say, there is a treason discovered.” Then 
he, too, dashed off to Dunchurch “on his 
celding ”. Here, then, is the problem before us. 
Vhy did Fawkes remain ? 

The reasons, I suggest, are these. Firstly, 
ne considered, correctly enough, that no names 
r particulars of the plot had yet come to light, 
rguing that, if they had been, some action 
‘ould have been taken between October 26th 
end November 4th. His assumption was not 


altogether sound—the government might be 
giving the conspirators more rope on which to 
hang themselves ; but his opinion had some 
justification, since the Lord Chamberlain 
visited Whynniard’s house, in which was the 
gunpowder covered by coal and faggots, during 
the morning of November 4th. Fawkes played 
the rdle of “ Johnson” the servant of Mr. 
Percy and said the coal belonged to his master ; 


‘and any suspicion that may have been aroused 


was apparently laid to rest. Secondly, Fawkes’ 
part in the plot was clear and he seemed to 
have a good chance of causing the confusion 
which was one of the main objects. Thirdly, 
the full plan as I see it—that is to say, a com- 
bination of the Catesby plan with one evolved 
during Fawkes’ visit to the Netherlands in 
April 1605—was as likely to succeed on 
November Sth as it had been earlier in the year. 
The destruction of Parliament was only part 
of the scheme ; but it was an important part 
and Fawkes’ responsibility ; therefore he must 
carry it through. He was not the man to desert 
his post. Then, at the supreme moment of his 
life, a second visitation to the cellar—at 
11.55 p.m., November 4th—caught him un- 
awares. Casks of gunpowder were found 
beneath the faggots, and “ Johnson”, the 
servant of Mr. Percy, was arrested. The other 
conspirators reached the rendezvous at Dun- 
church, where a hunting party had been arranged 
by Sir Everard Digby ; but, when they raised 
the standard of revolt, the response was not 
what they had expected. To talk against the 
King and his ministers was a very different 
matter from joining a band of gentry, however 
well mounted and armed ; and those who had 
assembled began to drift away. The leaders 
went West with such arms and men as they 
could muster, till, on November 8th, they were 
rounded up at Holbeche in Staffordshire, where 
Catesby, Percy and the two Wrights were 
killed. It was a queer reunion for the Yorkshire 
schoolfellows. Finally all those suspected of 
complicity in the plot, except Greenway and 
Gerard, were arrested and put on trial. 

Their failure was due to the miscalculation 
of English Catholic opinion as a whole and to 
their belief that Philip III would fall in with 
the second part of their plan, based on the 


expectation of Spanish help which Guy Fawkes 


A | 


had believed that he had secured through the 
offices of Sir William Stanley on his visit in 
April. The grounds for the belief will be 
examined later; but two points require 
explanation or this theory cannot hold good. 
Firstly, as already stated, James categorically 
denied that Spanish aid was expected. This is 
presumptive evidence that the government had 
information such a possibility did exist. If that 
is so, the reason for the denial must be 
established. James was a peace lover, and his 
own theory was that an alliance between the 
most powerful Catholic and Protestant nations 
would enforce peace on Europe. It sounds 
rather fanciful to us now, bred as we are on the 
story of Spanish and English struggles before 
and after the Armada; but it must not be 
forgotten that Anglo-Spanish trade agreements 
had come into existence not merely to promote 
trade, but to keep the peace in the New World. 
James’ notion was to revive and extend to 
Europe the range of this type of agreement. It 
probably could not have been put into execu- 
tion before Salisbury’s death in 1612; since 
Salisbury was strongly anti-Spanish and much 
of his power was built on anti-Papist hatred and 
fear. Nevertheless, it was not the time for a 
break with Spain, and both king and minister 
had good reason to suppress the complicity 
of Spain in the rising. A massive dose of anti- 
Jesuit propaganda, based on the priests’ part 
in the attempt, would serve Salisbury just as 
well and would not antagonize Spain. 

Secondly, the fact that Fawkes did not 
mention the possibility of Spanish aid in his 
evidence is in strict accordance with his 
behaviour throughout the examination. It 
would have involved others, Sir William Stanley, 
Tresham, Winter, Garnet, who, so far as he 
knew, were not suspected. On November 29th 
Tresham did mention the Spanish negotiations 
in which he and Garnet had been involved, but 
shortly before his death he denied the truth 
of his own statement. The reason for this 
denial is obscure. Was it to defend Garnet, or 
was it at the suggestion of the government, 
which did not want Spain to be involved ? 
Strangely enough, though a bill of attainder 
was brought against him posthumously, 
Tresham was not convicted of any crime and 
died a natural death on December 22nd. 


To find clues to Fawkes’ action, and th 
foundation for his belief that Spain was sendin; 
assistance, we must examine the fascinatin; 
and yet almost disregarded life of Guy Fawkes 
and his connexion with Sir William Stanley 
Guy Fawkes was the son of Edward Fawkes 
Proctor and then Advocate of the Consistor, 
Court at York—an undoubted Protestant—anc 
in 1570 was baptized at St. Michael-le-Belfry. 
He entered St. Peter’s School, York, in 1578 : 
and it is most significant that four other con- 
spirators were at this school at the same time— 
Oswald Tesimond (alias Greenway), John 
Wright, Christopher Wright, and Oldcorne, 
while Thomas Percy married Martha the sister 
of the Wrights. In the official account which 
Salisbury sent on November goth 1605 to 
Cornwallis, our Ambassador in Madrid, he 
named Johnson (Fawkes’ assumed name) and 
Thomas Percy as the “ principal undertakers ”’. 

The headmaster of this Protestant School 
was a noted man named John Pullen ; but in 
1591 he was succeeded by Bayles. Two years 
later John Pullen, “ the old master ” and Mr. 
Oldcorne were named as suspected Jesuits, and 
it seems reasonable to assume not only that his 
young pupils had been greatly influenced by 
his teaching, but that Guy Fawkes and the 
others were firmly convinced that the majority 
of Englishmen were at heart Catholics longing 
for emancipation. When Fawkes’ mother 
married for the second time, the family went to 
a staunch Catholic “ cell” at Scotton, where 
Guy remained until he reached the age of 
twenty-one. He then sold his property—on 
part of which St. Peter’s school now stands— 
to Anne Skipseye and with the proceeds set out 
to fight for the Spaniards in the Netherlands. 
Another significant fact is that this year, 1591, 
was the date of Pullen’s disappearance from 
York. Had Pullen inspired young Fawkes ? 
We cannot tell; but it is easy to picture the 
eager zeal of this honest and single-visioned 
young man, who had sold his patrimony to 
fight in the cause of his religion. Whether he 
became an avowed Papist before 1591 is 
unknown ; but his stepfather and his friends 
at Scotton were undoubtedly known as such 
and he was at once received into the force of 
Irish and English Catholics fighting in the 
Netherlands. Their leader, Sir William Stanley, 
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Guy Fawkes at Work 


was a remarkably fine soldier and an unusually 
interesting character who, although brought up 
as a Catholic, had served Elizabeth in Ireland 
with distinction, and subsequently raised a 
‘orce of Irish to fight under Leicester in the 
Netherlands. After Zutphen, he was given a 
lefinite command at Deventer but, in 1587, 
vithout any warning, went over to the Spaniards. 

During the same year Sir William visited the 
ourt of Madrid and urged Philip II to adopt 
iis plan for the invasion and emancipation of 
England. Provided England desired to be 
‘mancipated, it was undoubtedly a far sounder 
olan than that adopted by the Spaniards in the 
‘ollowing year. Briefly it was this : While the 


Spaniards held Milford Haven, just as the 
English had held Calais for centuries, the 
Spanish fleet would command the Irish Chan- 
nel ; and Ireland, ever ready to start a rebellion 
or an offensive movement against England, 
would act as a useful base—a glance at the main 
roads on a modern map shows how simple the 
entry to England would have been from Mil- 
ford. Along the forked roads leading from 
Llandovery to Builth and Brecon, troops could 
move easily into Herefordshire, Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, counties 
reputed to be full of Catholic gentry waiting 
for outside help. When Philip II rejected the 
plan, Sir William Stanley returned to the Duke 
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of Parma’s troops in the Netherlands ; but the 
scheme lived on in his brain. The failure both of 
the Armada and the Spanish plan which super- 
seded his may possibly have strengthened his 
faith in the scheme that he had put forward. 
Here lies the key to the subsequent actions 
of the single-purposed Guy Fawkes. In 1596 
he distinguished himself at the Siege of Calais 
and became the friend of Sir William Stanley. 
The next link in the chain is not hard to 
establish. Ideas were exchanged, and Guy 
Fawkes, judging from his narrow Yorkshire 
circle, misinformed Stanley of the Roman 
Catholic tendencies of England, while his own 
imagination was fired by Stanley’s discarded 
plan. No sooner had Philip III come to the 
throne in 1598 than Guy Fawkes, Winter and 
Stanley tried once more to enlist Spanish 
sympathy in the old scheme. The failure of the 
Irish rebellion (in 1598) had made Philip wary ; 
but in 1603 Fawkes and his old schoolfellow 
“ Kit ” Wright visited Madrid to impress upon 
the King the advisability of striking before 
James I was firmly seated on the throne. Again 
the King hesitated, but in 1604 further links to 
the chain were added. Tesimond, now called 
Father Greenway, could report definite progress 
among the Catholic adherents in Warwickshire 
and intense irritation among all English 
Catholics, since James had already broken his 
promise of toleration. In May 1604, Winter 
met Fawkes in the Netherlands ; and, on a 
secret visit to England, Fawkes was informed 
that Catesby, who had suffered for his par- 
ticipation in the Essex rebellion, had formulated 
a plot to destroy the King. Guy Fawkes was 
drawn into it at once and saw the opportunity 
of uniting the Catesby and the Stanley plans. 
With this end in view he travelled back to the 
Netherlands to inform Stanley—surely the 
real object of the visit in 1605. Though, un- 
fortunately for him, his old chief was still in 
Madrid, a man named Hugh Owen—not a 
priest as sometimes stated— promised to acquaint 
Stanley of the design on his return, and to get 
him to enlist Spanish aid and sympathy. Fawkes 
relied on Stanley’s being able to move the 
Spanish King, now that an upheaval in England 
seemed imminent ; and Spanish aid, even if 
delayed, would enable the conspirators to 


consolidate the new régime. The Spaniards 
would have four months to make their prepara- 
tions. That the scope of the plot was bigger 
than merely blowing-up the House of Lords is 
certain, and evidence is almost complete to 
show that the chief conspirators’ scheme was 
based on two misconceptions—that England 
was Catholic at heart, and that Spain would 
lend assistance if an English rising first 
occurred. 

This theory fits in well with all we know of 
Guy Fawkes. He was a brave and resolute 
man, who had made the emancipation of the 
English Catholics his main purpose in life, 
sold up his patrimony and fought against the 
Protestants. He possessed, however, a single- 
track mind, and was a victim of wishful think- 
ing. In the Netherlands, by Stanley and others, 
he was held in high esteem, but in England 
itself he was obscure and without influence. 
Catesby—impetuous, rash, unscrupulous—saw 
in Fawkes the ideal agent : and between them 
they convinced one another of the feasibility 
of holding out, after the annihilation of the 
King and his Lords, until the Spanish aid had 
arrived and the English Catholics could be 
restored to their rightful place in the country. 
King James has been credited with suggesting 
that gunpowder might be used, and though his 
forecast, in accordance with the tradition of the 
time, was ascribed to Divine inspiration, a 
more prosaic age might suggest that his Royal 
Majesty had not forgotten that this father 
Lord Darnley had met his death through an 
explosion. Be that as it may, “‘ John Johnson, 
servant of Mr. Percy ” was discovered and is 
annually remembered for his failure, whereas, 
had he succeeded, the name of Guy Fawkes 
would soon have been forgotten, since leader- 
ship of the subsequent revolts would probably 
have been assumed by others. What else might 
have happened it is hard to say—as hard as to 
resolve such time-honoured problems as 
Hannibal’s fate if he had marched on Rome or 
Napoleon’s destiny had he won the battle of 
Waterloo. Even had the plot succeeded, there 
was little likelihood of Spain taking action. 
But a short period of civil war might well have 
led to a broader based government under 
Charles I. 


All illustrations are from the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British Museum 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: 


Peel By ASA BRIGGS 


From The Illustrated London News, 1850 


declared that the world of the Six Acts' 
seemed so far removed from his country- 
men that they could not comprehend its ever 
having existed. The statesman most responsible 
or the general lapse of memory was Sir Robert 


Bese WRITING IN THE 1850's, once 


' Six Acts, 1819. One forebade any meeting 
»#f more than 50 persons unless notice was given to a 
nagistrate six days in advance by not less than seven 
10useholders. Others prohibited the use of arms and 
the instruction of persons in military exercises, 
increased the punishment for seditious libel and 
imposed stamp duties on certain publications. 


Peel. By the time that he died in mid-century, 
on the eve of the Great Exhibition, England’s 
prospects of progress and order were at last 
secure. Peel’s share in the achievement was 
generally recognized, for as the Times remarked 
in his obituary notice, “under Providence, 
Peel has been our chief guide from the con- 
fusions and darkness that hung round the 
beginning of this century to the comparatively 
quiet haven in which we are now embayed ”’. 
He had not always seemed a likely guide in 
the darkness. After all, in 1819 he had said of 
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Peterloo that “it was better that blood should 
have been shed, than that the meeting of the 
16th August should have proceeded”, and in 
the Reform Bill struggles he had remained 
aloof and hostile ; but he never retreated into 
impossible positions, and he was always ready 
to deal with questions as they arose on their 
merits. Ever willing to learn from experts, for 
whom he had a high regard, he was also diligent 
in un-learning much that he had been taught 
in his political nursery. He became a good 
guide just because he changed his mind so 
frequently, not as a result of meditation on 
general ideas, or on abstract principles, but 
because he was confronted throughout his life 
with what he recognized were fresh issues. In 
the words of his envious admirer Guizot, Peel 
was “‘ a man of essentially practical mind, con- 
sulting facts at every step, just as the mariner 
consults the face of heaven”’. 

Had he been more theoretical and less 
practical he could never have earned Cobden’s 
tribute in 1846 that “‘ you represent the idea 
of the age, and it has no other representative 
among statesmen”. It was Peel’s practical 
interest in the three great economic and social 
issues of the first half of the century—“ cash, 
corn? and Catholics ”—which ensured his mid- 
century reputation. To each of these questions, 
which touched many vested interests, and raised 
much public clamour, Peel brought a severely 
ordered private judgment. Rejecting policies 
based on ideal states of society or on com- 
plicated chains of theoretical argument, he 
worked out administrative solutions to meet 
what he considered to be “ public necessities”. 

Never side-tracked into problems of 
political reform, he concentrated on the difficult 
issues which seemed to him to be of central 
importance in a rapidly changing society, even 
when such concentration meant breaking ties 
of connexion and party. Between 1841 and 
1846 his achievements were real and visible. 
His opponents could not deny “ that trade is 

2 The export and import of corn had been con- 
trolled in England since the middle ages. At the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, the Corn Law of 1815 
allowed corn to come into the country completely 
free at over 80s. a quarter, but prohibited imports 
entirely at a lower price. Although a sliding scale 
was introduced in 1828, and Peel further simplified 


and lowered it in 1842, the Free-traders demanded a 
complete repeal of “‘ the Bread Taxes ”’. 


prosperous, that the people are contented, tha‘ 
the labourer has a greater command than hx 
ever had over the necessaries and comforts o: 
life, that Chartism is extinguished—at leas: 
fast asleep—that the Church is stronger than it 
ever was . . . that any wish for organic change 
in the constitution—for addition to popular 
privileges—is dormant, that the revenue is so 
prosperous that our calculations of deficiency 
are constantly baffled, that our monetary system 
is sounder than it has been, and yet that there 
has been boundless activity in commerce and 
in all speculations of gain, and that even land 
*s increasing in value, in consequence of the 
prosperity of commerce”. All these improve- 
ments depended not only on natural forces but 
on the influence of the administration, and 
above all on Peel himself. Such was the energy 
and zeal he brought to bear on securing his 
objectives, that he became a national example 
of sustained industry and unstinted service. 
The limitations of a Ten Hours Bill he never 
applied to himself. In time, indeed, he became 
a hero of the gospel of work, and his statue, 
erected after his death in scores of provincial 
towns, revealed him to the mid-Victorian 
nation as an ideal type of the age to which all 
should aspire. In his youth he had sometimes 
been described as “ the sublime of mediocrity” ; 
but by 1850, as the newspapers pointed out, he 
had far outstripped his school-fellow Byron as 
the idol of the public, and even the industrious 
poor were collecting thousands of pennies to 
build a pyramid to his memory. 

Peel’s great ministry. of 1841-6 laid the 
foundations of Victorian England. It was then 
that all his finest qualities were revealed, for 
although the range of administrative activity 
was more restricted than it was even at the end 
of the nineteenth century, the problems to be 
tackled almost all demanded thoroughness of 
grasp and freshness of approach. Peel im- 
pressed his personality and his outlook on his 
well-balanced Cabinet with exceptional force. 
Though he stressed the importance of depart- 
mental investigation, he himself strictly super- 
vised the business of each branch of govern- 
ment. As Lord Rosebery, who called him “‘the 
model of all Prime Ministers ”’, said, “‘ he was 
conversant with all departmental questions, and 
formed and enforced opinions on them. And, 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


** A Pleasant Situation ! ala Baron Munchausen” ; Peel and his opponents 
from the caricature by H.B. 


though he had an able Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in whom he had full confidence, he 
himself introduced the great budget of 1842 
and that of 1845. The War Office, the Ad- 
miralty, the Foreign Office, the administration 
of India and of Ireland felt his personal in- 
fluence as much as the Treasury or the Board 
of Trade.” Much more than a co-ordinator, 
Peel was the presiding genius of his administra- 
tion ; but the strain of his office told on him 
severely, particularly during the political 
battles of his last two years in power. In 1845, 
for instance, he wrote that he defied “ the 
Minister of this country to read all that he 
ought to read, including the whole foreign 
correspondence ; to keep up constant com- 
munication with the Queen, and the Prince; to 
see all whom he ought to see ; to superintend 
the grant of honours and the disposal of civil 
and ecclesiastical patronage*; to write with 
his own hand to every person of note who 


chooses to write to him; to be prepared for 
every debate including the most trumpery 
concerns ; to do all these indispensable things, 
and also sit in the House of Commons eight 
hours a day for 118 days. It is impossible for 
me not to feel that the duties are incompatible, 
and above all human strength—at least above 
mine ”’. 

Despite strains and sacrifices, Peel’s strength 
held out; and, even after his death, his ad- 
ministrative pre-eminence, founded on a deep 
sense of responsibility and public duty, inspired 
the band of Peelites, who remained true to their 
leader to the end of their lives.‘ Vigour and 

% Talking of the personal strain of the Prime 
Minister’s office Sir Robert Peel stressed in his 
letter to Cobden in 1846 “ the odious power which 
patronage confers ” as being one of the heaviest of 
his duties. 

4 As the Duke of Newcastle wrote to Lady Peel 
in December 1851: “ He is my leader still, though 


invisible. I never take a step in public life without 
reflecting, how would he have thought of it.” 
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industry, however, failed to fascinate those who 


wanted politics to be perpetually fierce and 184 
exciting. It had always been so. Men had con- ver 
trasted Canning and Peel in the early 1820’s. wh 
The force of Canning’s oratory had thrilled to | 
them to admiration and hatred. Peel they an 
associated with subjects which often appeared col 
barren and uninviting, like the reform of the un 
Criminal Law, introduced by Peel himself with ult 
the serious and somewhat sombre words that 

ie the subject could “ borrow no excitement from of 

-. political feelings, nor can it awaken the hopes be 

|. or fears of conflicting parties ; but it involves im 

» higher interests—it concerns the security of tu: 

- ___ property—the prevention of crime, the moral of 

"habits of the people”. There were many Bi 

. Subjects of this sort in the 1840’s, and Peel had ca 

to appear far more frequently as a teacher than he 

as a prophet. As Disraeli, who was not pre- shi 

occupied with the cares of administration, once ac 

said, “ Peel had to deal with greater details than bi 

his predecessors and he had in many instances to A 

address those who were deficient in previous w 

i knowledge. Something of the lecture, therefore, ti 

: entered into his displays.” The duel between al 
Peel and Disraeli in 1846 provided one more 

scene of a recurring drama in politics—the b 

battle between the experienced administrator, b 

forced to be didactic, and the youthful rebel, v 

forced to combat experience with imagination. h 

The challenge to the great ministry of 1841- Cc 

46 did not merely come from a few ambitious v 

men, or from a gang of naughty, ignorant n 

M.P.s refusing to sit quietly through their t 

lessons. It came from frightened men who felt v 

that their interests had been betrayed. The C 

administrative problems with which Peel t 

wrestled contained political dynamite. While s 

i he was carrying out his vast programme of t 

x fiscal reform, he was relentlessly undermining ‘ 

the foundations of the party he had created ¢ 

- from the post-1832 wreckage. The country t 

gentlemen were hostile to the programme of ‘ 


free trade by instalments, particularly when it 
came to the last instalment in the catalogue’; 
and in March 1845 their relations with the 
administration were so strained that Graham 
could write : “the country gentlemen cannot 
be more ready to give us the death blow than 
we are to receive it. If they will rush on their 
own destruction, they must have their way.” 


The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
from the painting by Winterhalter 


By gracious permission of H.M. the King 


Even before the formation of the ministry in 
1841, Macaulay had warned Peel that “ it was 
very easy to lose the confidence of the party 
which raised him to power, but very difficult 
to gain the confidence of the people of Ireland”’; 
and after the final cleavage of 1846 Peel himself 
confessed that he was more surprised that the 
union was so long maintained than that it was 
ultimately severed. 

The elements of discord went deep. Some 
of them were in part temperamental. Peel had 
begun his political career with the real and 
important advantages of an independent for- 
tune, a university reputation, and the presence 
of a respected father in the House of Commons. 
But he also suffered from the handicap of a 
cautious and often apparently cold disposition— 
he reminded Ashley of “an iceberg with a 
slight thaw on the surface ”. The aloofness was 
accentuated by the social circumstances of his 
birth and the manufacturing basis of his wealth. 
Angry representatives of the landed interest 
were always capable of ignoring his administra- 
tive reputation and remembering that he was, 
after all, merely “the Spinning Jenny ”. 

Such thoughts could be pushed into the 
background between 1832 and 1841 when Peel 
built up a Conservative party in opposition, the 
very existence of which seemed bound up in 
him. Both he and the country gentlemen were 
conscious of the fact. As a lobby correspondent 
wrote in 1836, “he can do with them and 
make of them what he pleases . . . he knows 
that he may with impunity conceal from them 
what particular course he intends to pursue 
on any given question, and that, however much 
they may disapprove of that course they will 
soon be compelled, by the necessity of the case, 
to feign, if they do not feel, a disposition to 
acquiesce in it”. The acquiescence persisted 
down to 1841, although it was strained more 
than once by Peel’s insistence that, even in 
opposition, factious alliances and opportunist 
contacts should be avoided, and that all his 
supporters should be content, even without 
responsibility, to hold “ the principles generally 
said to belong to a government ”’. 

After the shadow government had become a 
real government in 1841, and had to make 
policy as well as to discuss it, the strains and 
tensions within his party were accentuated. 


Peel admitted that the opinions he had pre- 
viously entertained had undergone a great 
change, but he could not expect his followers 
opinions to change quite so drastically. In time 
many of them showed that they were far from 
being mere clay in the hands of the potter. 
They no longer felt compelled to acquiesce in 
courses of action with which they completely 
disapproved, particularly where those courses 
touched their own interests. The position was 
not made any easier by Peel’s approach to the 
problem of parliamentary discipline. He was 
only half right when he wrote to Hardinge in 
1845 that “people like a certain degree of 
obstinacy and presumption in a minister. They 
abuse him for dictation and arrogance, but they 
all like being governed”. This claim was 
probably reasonable so long as the country 
party could find no alternative sources of leader- 
ship ; but in 1845-6, already disturbed for long, 
they became more and more openly suspicious 
of Peel, remembering old instances of “‘ treach- 
ery”. The explosion of 1846 was the climax. 
All the half-hidden grievances and chafing 
irritations came out into the open. Although 
Peel had expected a break he was shocked, as 
he always was at times of political crisis, by 
the violence of the disintegration and the sharp 
antitheses of outlook it produced. Disraeli 
revelled in the opportunity of exploiting memo- 
ries of betrayal and charges of misappropria- 
tion ; and he deserved Ponsonby’s handsome 
tribute that “I doubt if any classic orator of 
Rome or England ever did anything so well as 
you crucified Peel. Had I been him, I would 
have rushed at and murdered you, or run home 
and hanged myself”. 

Disraeli was not content with a crucifixion 
scene : he profited from the divisions of 1846 
to enunciate ideas of party, which went much 
further than Peel himself or current usage 
accepted. While Peel looked at posterity to 
justify him, Disraeli pointed out that posterity 
was a limited assembly, “not much more 
numerous than the planets ”’, and that in the 
last resort free politics were more dangerous 
than free trade. He had a word of constitu- 
tional advice : “ Maintain the line of demarca- 
tion between parties, for it is only by maintaining 
the independence of parties that you can main- 
tain the integrity of public men, and the power 


J 
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and influence of Parliament itself.” This 
doctrine was never accepted dogmatically by 
Disraeli, and it certainly did not correspond to 
Peel’s view of the constitutional practice of the 
past or the plain facts of 1846 itself. One of 
Peel’s admirers, Sidney Herbert, presented 
exactly the opposite thesis when he remarked, 
“it has been said that party is part of our 
constitution. I think it is contrary to the whole 
spirit of our constitution ”. The issues of 1846 
were thus sharply defined at the time ; but it is 
doubtful whether in the two decades after 
1846 Peel’s sense of duty to his conscience, to 
his sovereign and to posterity, could have con- 
tinued to act as a dynamic in English politics. 
Good Peelites, like Gladstone, faithful to the 
financial heritage, the administrative legacy 
and the personal memory of Peel, had to free 
themselves from some of Peel’s private rigidities 
and restraints before they could become great 
politicians, or even new-style Prime Ministers. 

Peel himself, while a great Prime Minister, 
was never willing to become a popular politician. 
The centre of his political stage was Parliament. 
A great House of Commons man, he revered the 
decisions of Parliament, it was said, as if they 
were the ordinances of heaven. In his Lord 
George Bentinck, Disraeli described how Peel, 
“‘ who in private life was constrained and often 
awkward, who could never address a public 
meeting or make an after-dinner speech without 
being ill at ease, and generally saying something 
stilted or even a little ridiculous, in the senate 
was the readiest, easiest, most flexible and 
adroit of men. He played upon the House of 
Commons as on an old fiddle.” Supreme in 
Parliament, he refused to see politics in terms 
of crowds gathered at public meetings. ‘Fatal 
must be the consequences to this country, if 
government is to be deterred, by popular 
clamour, from the performance of its duty.” 
Even when the clamour was associated with the 
pursuit of correct principles, it had to be 
watched. With a reserved dignity, tempered 
even with mild contempt, Peel rejected Cobden’s 
proposals, after the repeal of the corn laws in 
1846, that he should dissolve Parliament and 
go to the hustings with the election cry of 
“Peel and Free Trade”. He could not con- 
sider himself seriously in such a role. “ If you 
say that I individually at this moment embody 


or personify an idea (‘the idea of the age’) 
be it so. Then I must be very careful that, 
being the organ and representative of a pre- 
vailing conception of the public mind, I do not 
sully that which I represent by warranting the 
suspicion even, that I am using the power it 
confers for any personal object . . . I must also 
ask you to consider this. After the passing of 
the Corn and Customs Bill, considering how 
much trade has suffered of late from delays, 
debates, and uncertainty as to the final result, 
does not this country stand in need of repose ? 
Would not a desperate political conflict 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
impair or defer the beneficial effect of the 
passing of those measures 3” 

These remarks of Peel usher in what 
Professor Burn has fittingly called “the age 
of equipoise ”. Peel was neither willing to stand 
with the country gentlemen on an impossible 
line of defence nor to advance with the Man- 
chester School to an untakable vantage point. 
In some ways he was perfectly fitted to repre- 
sent a reasonable balance of interests. His family 
had helped to create Lancashire, but if they 
were cotton magnates they were also improving 
landlords. Agriculture and industry had to 
move together, and not in opposition to each 
other. At times the balance seemed somewhat 
tilted in favour of industry, and that was what 
made Cobden, in his strange love-hate relation- 
ship with Peel, exclaim even before 1846 at an 
Anti-Corn Law League meeting, “I do not 
altogether like to give up Peel. You see he is a 
Lancashire man.”* Cobden was blindly 
wrong, however, when he thought that Peel 


_ might rule England in the name of Lancashire. 


Peel was as aware as Disraeli, but more 
realistically so, of the dangers of “a dull suc- 
cession of enormous manufacturing towns, 
connected by railways, intersecting abandoned 
tracts which it was no longer profitable to 
cultivate ”. In his speech announcing the repeal 
proposals he continued to claim, as he had 
always maintained, that “ the land is subject to 
particular burdens ” and that equivalent com- 
pensation in some form or other is necessary to 

5 Ebenezer Elliott, the Anti-Corn Law rhymer, 
commented in 1842, “‘ Peel, I have long thought, 
understands our position, and will do his best to 


prevent the coming catastrophe, but he wants moral 
courage.” 
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: place the unconditional loss of duty. He 
-ofused to contemplate anything like a new 
raiddle-class system of government, which 
‘aight have meant revision of the taxation sys- 
om and further assaults on the social position 
of the landlord. Repeal had been necessary in 
‘he national interest, and not in the interests 
of one class. This was the fundamental thesis 
which Peel proclaimed after his defeat in the 
Coercion Bill debate, when he urged that the 
object of the repeal had been “ to terminate a 
conflict which, according to our belief, would 
soon place in hostile collision great and power- 
ful classes in this country ”’. 

This thesis is consistent with the whole of 
Peel’s career as a Conservative statesman. He 
accepted the necessity of change in politics, and 
thereby stood out among European statesmen 
as an enlightened exponent of progressive and 
constitutional government. In an age of pro- 
found social conflicts and of challenge to all 
established institutions, he was always ready in 
the “:st resort to avoid disorder, conflagration 
and bloodshed, by accepting faits accomplis. 
He laid down the pattern of his future action 
when, after having attacked Catholic Emancipa- 
tion for many years, he came to admit that “ the 
pressure of present evils is so great and over- 
whelming, that I am willing to encounter the 
risk of . . . contingent dangers, rather than, in 
the existing situation of the country (Ireland), 
to endure, not only the continuance, but the 
aggravation of the present system”. Brought 
up in a world where fear of Jacobinism was 
strong enough to paralyse most efforts at re- 
‘orming initiative, he was able to say even 
before he came into office in 1841 that “ the 
listurbing influence of foreign example has 
liminished . . . the affections of the people are 
visibly gravitating again to their old centre— 
ull of a respect for property, a love of rational 
reedom, and an attachment to long established 
nstitutions.” To contemporaries there seemed 
0 be an object lesson in this successful blend 
f old and new. The lesson was driven home 
n 1846, when Continental writers were 
stonished to see a bloodless revolution carried 
hrough by one man ; in 1848, when England 
‘voided all but the distant tremors of political 
evolutions on the Continent ; in 1850, when 
m Peel’s sudden death, foreign writers lamented 


the passing of the most distinguished European 
statesman ; and in 1851 when the Great Ex- 
hibition was thought to demonstrate finally how 
“‘ superior ” was the Peelite method “ of giving 
the people gradually those privileges which 
would satisfy all the reasonable and well- 
intentioned, and would weaken the power of the 
Red Republicans ”. 

In any comparative examination of the story 
of the different European nations between 
Waterloo and Sarajevo, the administration of 
Peel stands out as one of Britain’s distinctive 
contributions to the framework of modern 
government. As Peel’s grandson point out, 
“the age in which he flourished was one of 
revolutions on the Continent, and of reforms 
at home ”. Without those reforms there could 
have been no golden age of Victorian Britain. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
RICHARD COBDEN (1804-1865) by L. Dickson 
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LEWES: By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


“ INED AT THE WHITE HART, LEWES... 
D ate the best duck sauce I ever tasted,” 
wrote Sylas Neville, squire, physician 

and student of law in his Diary for September, 
1771. “‘ What a pity it is that this delightful 
place is so near London, owing to which every- 
thing is very dear.” He is not the only man to 
have mourned this fact, though the cost of 
living in Lewes to-day is no higher than in any 
other Sussex town and probably lower than in 
most. Each summer, however, the citizens of the 
borough find it hard not to regret their town’s 
geographical position—seven miles from the sea 
and ‘‘ forty-nine from Westminster Bridge,” to 
quote the milestone in Lewes High Street. Yet 
‘ew country towns near London have so com- 
oletely retained their ancient character. True, 
new housing estates have scarred the Downs 
10t far from Mount Harry, where “ that detest- 
ible Battle of Lewes” was fought 700 years ago. 
Crue, there was talk a few months ago of 


building a greyhound stadium in the town ; and 
less than six years have passed since a Sub- 
Committee of the Town Council proposed that 
several of the Georgian houses in the High 
Street should be demolished and the road 
widened, leaving the Church of St. Michael’s— 
with a round tower and west wall built in the 
thirteenth century—to form an island between 
streams of passing traffic. This suggestion, like 
the proposal to construct a greyhound track, 
aroused strong opposition, and Lewes remains 
what it has long been, a handsome, thriving 
market town largely dependant for its prosperity 
on the farming community around. It is the 
home of good craftsmen and efficient shop- 
keepers, and the County Town of East Sussex. 
The same committee of planners who excited 
so much wrath by their proposed alterations in 
the High Street deserved equally fervent con- 
gratulations for warning Lewes people of the 
dangers of industrialism and “ suburbaniza- 
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Under the Barbican 


tion ”—two evils which have been avoided— 
though they were certainly right to plead for 
the introduction into the town of more light 
industries. There was a time in the nineteenth 
century when shipbuilding flourished here ; 
and for more than a hundred years ironworks 
in the borough have been producing work of 
merit. But the wealth of the town, the splen- 
dour of its architecture and the contentment of 
its people, spring from the position it occupies, 
as the administrative centre for a large and 
thriving countryside. Every Monday, there is 
a cattle market, and each September a sheep 
and cattle fair, which prospered in 1720 and 
may have its origin even earlier. Until recently 
there was also a wool fair, attended by farmers 
who boasted that their ancestors were present 
when it was held in the 1830’s ; and as long 
‘ago as the thirteenth century Lewes was a 
centre of the English wool trade. 

Splendidly placed on the steep slopes of the 
South Downs guarding the valley of the Ouse, 
Lewes derives its name from the old English 
word “ hlaew” meaning “hill”. The Rev. 
T. W. Horsefield in his History and Antiquities 


Keere Street and Southover Grange 


of Lewes, published in 1824, considered that 
“* the face of the country south of the town does 
not present to the stranger any remarkable 
features of beauty,” and Sylas Neville some 
forty years earlier found the Downs to the 
South East between Brighton and Eastbourne 
“hilly and unpleasant and fit, the greater part 
at least, only for sheep-walks ”. Yet even our 
forbears never doubted Lewes’ strategic and 
commercial importance. In the days of Edward 
the Confessor it was the chief town of East 
Sussex, and the Domesday Book mentions it 
as a port of some size. To its wealth and im- 
portance the Norman Conquest greatly added, 
William granting the Rape of Lewes to his 
henchman William de Warenne, who fought 
beside him at Hastings. Soon the Norman 
Baron began to build the Castle, of which the 
ruins still look down from one of the twin 
mounds 65 feet above the High Street, with its 
massive keep and noble fourteenth-century 
Barbican, guarding the road that climbs from 
the High Street and passes the green where 
Lewes men have played bowls through two or 
three centuries. It was a momentous day for 
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the borough when the Baron and his wife 
Gundrada decided to visit Rome. The troubled 
state of France prevented them from advancing 
beyond Burgundy, where they visited the 
Abbey of Cluny ; and so impressed was de 
Warenne that he invited the monks to Lewes, 
where in 1077 they founded the vast Priory of 
Saint Pancras, the first Cluniac Priory in 
England, on forty acres of ground at South- 
over. Here in the Priory School, Archbishop 
Peckham* probably acquired his learning. Here 
in May, 1264, came King Henry III before his 
armies were overthrown on Mount Harry—not 
named after him—to the west of the town, by 
the forces of Simon de Montfort. ““ Then was 
the field covered with dead bodies, and gasping 
nd groanyng was heard on every side,” wrote 
“abyan,? For eyther was desyrous to bring 
ne other out of lyfe, and the father spared not 

he sonne, nor the sonne the father . . . chisten 

* John Peckham (or Pecham) 1230-92. Arch- 


oishop of Canterbury. Latin poet and opponent of 
ot. Thomas Aquinas. 


+ Robert Fabyan, d. 1513. Citizen and chronicler 
of London. Author o he New Chronicles of 
‘ngland and France, first published 1516. 
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Through the Barbican towards Castle Precincts 


bloude that day was shed without pitie.” 
Deserted by his friends, the King withdrew to 
the Priory ; his brother Richard, King of the 
Romans, took refuge in a windmill next to St. 
Anne’s Church, and some of the Royal forces 
were besieged in the castle. But resistance was 
useless. The King is said to have sent out two 
of the monks, who met a couple of friars acting 
for the Barons. The result was the treaty known 
as the Mise of Lewes. 

During the thirteenth century, the Priory 
is said to have fallen into a “‘ lamentable con- 
dition,” though the next hundred years saw an 
improvement, and churchmen led the rejoicing 
that marked the feasts of St. Pancras Day and 
Whitsuntide. But all was not well, as we may 
deduce from the eagerness with which the men 
of Lewes besieged the castle during the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, burning the rent rolls 
and seizing ten casks of wine. The people of 
the town also backed the rebellion of Jack Cade 
in 1450, among them the Prior of Lewes with 
his monks and servants. Then, in 1377, French 
invaders swept up the Ouse and captured the 
Prior of Lewes, his release being secured only 
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Lewes from the Castle 


by payment of a heavy ransom. At the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries, the Priory of Lewes 
was granted to Thomas Cromwell, whose 
agent, an Italian engineer named John Portinari, 
set fire to wooden props which he had driven 
under the Priory walls. Even walls of Caen 
stone, seven feet thick, cannot survive much of 
this treatment. By the end of 1538 a large part 
of the Priory had crumbled; many of the 


houses in the borough were partially built of 
its stones ; and to Cromwell’s destruction must 
be added four centuries of weather, the cutting 
of the railway right through the Priory Church 
and the games of generations of Lewes children. 
Yet so strong is the old stone, so skilful was the 
craftsmanship of the Norman masons, that some 
remnants of the Priory still stand. 

We know more of Tudor Lewes, thanks to 
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the distinguished Elizabethan historian and 
lawyer John Rowe. That he was one of the vast 
aumber of Lewes citizens who through the 
ages have served the town with little thought 
of personal profit is proved by his modest 
charge of {11 11s. 2d. for the legal expenses 
involved in a case he conducted in Chancery. 
Whereupon the people of Lewes subscribed an 
extra pound which was acknowledged with the 
receipt : “‘ Received more in full satisfaction, 
twenty shillings, John Rowe.” In his “ Book ” 
dated 1622, he tells us that “ there is and always 
has been time out of mind within this borough 
a society of the wealthier and discreeter sort 
of the townsmen, commonly called the Twelve, 
out of which society the Constables are always 
chosen ... .” and other officers, including “a 
Scavenger, a Pound Keeper, a Searcher and 
Sealer of Leather, a Clerk of the Wheatmarket, 
a Clerk of the Fish Market, a Clerk of the 
Butchery . . . and 4 Aleconners, being one to 
each parish within the borough.” He reveals 
that the leading citizens of Lewes faced many 
problems, among them “‘ nusances by gutters 
turned out of mens’ houses into the hyestreete,” 
and ‘‘ many incroachments and sevueralle times 
and by sondry psons have biene made and 
presented at the Lawdayes helde within this 
Burrowe.” Rowe also records that the Bur- 
gesses chosen for Parliament “‘ had wages 
allowed them,” and the important event that 
occurred in 1512, when “Agnes Morley, 
widowe, founded the Grammer Schoole . . .”— 
though Lewes may have had a Grammar 
School connected with the Priory as early 
as 1248. 

More generally remembered, however, is the 
burning at the stake, in the Market Place 
opposite the Town Hall, of seventeen Protestant 
martyrs, victims of the Marian persecutions of 
1555-57. None of the martyrs was a native of 
Lewes, the first victim, Diricke Carver, being 
a Fleming by birth, who had lived in Sussex 
for less than a decade. He denied belief in 
Transubstantiation, delighted in the Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, and opposed the use of 
Latin in the services of the Church ; for how 
could men be saved, he argued, by words they 
did not understand. He also admitted that since 
the Coronation of Queen Mary he had not once 
been to Confession. “ If Christ were here,” he 


told his persecutors, “ you would put him to a 
worse death than he was put to before.” He 
died with an English Bible beside him, pleading 
that others might forgive him as he forgave 
them. Carver’s boldness of spirit was matched 
by that of Richard Woodman, a native of 
Buxted, then the centre of the Sussex iron 
industry. The Rector of Buxted, was an en- 
thusiastic reformer during the reign of Edward 
VI. No sooner was Mary on the throne than he 
experienced a change of heart and, in the words 
of Foxe, “ preached clean contrary to that 
which he had before taught.” But Woodman 
was unable to change his views and had dared 
to say so. He was arrested, examined by 
Bonner, Bishop of London, released, and 
arrested again one day when he was ploughing. 
He tells us that he “ trembled ” as the Sheriff 
approached, but refused to accompany his 
officers when he discovered that they had for- 
gotten to bring the warrant for his arrest. He 
fled to the woods, where his wife brought him 
food, and escaped to France. Returning to 
England, he was again arrested and examined by 
the Bishop of Chichester and his own Rector 
of Buxted, “‘ Your father (the Rector observed) 
is an honest man and one of my parish and hath 
wept to me diverse times because you would 
not be ruled ; and he loveth you well, and so 
doeth all the country, both rich and poor ; if 
it were not for those evil opinions which you 
hold.” Still Woodman refused to renounce his 
views ; and, on June 22, 1557, he died in Lewes 
Market Place before a large crowd. 

To judge by the wealth of Elizabethan and 
seventeenth-century buildings which still sur- 
vive, beside the splendours of the Georgian 
architecture that was to flower later, the Lewes 
in which John Evelyn was educated must have 
been an unusually beautiful town. Evelyn lived 
with his grandfather, John Stansfield, at 
Southover Grange, a handsome Tudor house 
of Caen stone now used for art exhibitions, and 


_ studied with “‘ Mr. Potts in the Cliffe and in 


1630 from thence to the free schools at South- 
over... .” It was hoped he would go to “Eaton, 
but I was so terrified at the report of the severe 
discipline there that I was sent back to Lewes.” 
The Civil Wars, fortunately, left Lewes un- 
scathed, though for many years Puritanism 
remained militant in the borough ; under the 
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Act of Uniformity (1662) two incumbents were 
ejected from their livings and many of the 
laity were also offended by the Act “ for they 
too have consciences ” ; while, after an open- 
air service on the King’s birthday in 1670, 
forty people were fined for listening to what 
one of the Informers most indiscreetly described 
as “‘ the best sermon I have ever heard’’, the 
preacher being the ejected Rector of Rodmell. 
In 1683 the Bishop of Chichester was warned 
that “ this part of your Diocese, as it is remote 
from your Palace, so is filled with a sort of 
men who are further remote from loyal princi- 
ples than perhaps any other. . . .” How per- 
sistent was Puritan influence is shown by the 
fate of the theatre, built in 1789—there had 
_been an earlier temporary theatre, managed by 
Arthur Lee—which gained much help from 
ten persons who subscribed fifty pounds each 
in return for the promise of “‘ free admission 
to every performance for 21 years.” For a time 
this theatre attracted most fashionable audiences 
including Lord Eardley who was always 
escorted by six running footmen. But many 


Lewes citizens could not forget William Law’s 


warning : ““ When you go to the Play-house. . . 
you go to the Devil’s peculiar Habitation . . . you 
submit to his Designs, and rejoice in his 
Diversions” ; and, having struggled on into 
the nineteenth century, the theatre closed. Nor 
was the local newspaper, the Lewes Fournal, 
founded in 1745, always prosperous. Lying 
before me as I write is a copy dated June 19, 
1749. “‘ Gentlemen,” begins the leader, placed 
in the left-hand column of the front page, 
“We think fit to acquaint you that since Peace 
has been concluded, our list [of readers] has 
dropt in its Number so much as to reduce our 
profits considerably below Journeyman’s 
wages.” The paper contains little local news 
but a quantity of information about world 
affairs. ““ The world talks of peace and prepares 
for war,” complains a writer, “‘ and the Russians 
are massing vast armies on their frontiers.” On 
the back page appears an item of news from 
Cambridge : “ We hear that two or three of 
the students at Cambridge have been expelled 
from the University for uttering some very 
indecent expressions against the present 
Government.” 

Lewes in the eighteenth century was des- 
cribed by Defoe as “ a fine pleasant town, well 
built, agreeably situated in the middle of an 
open champaign country and on the edge of the 
South Downs, the pleasantest, and most delight- 
ful of their kind in the nation. . . but that which 
adds to the character of this town is that both 
the town and the country adjacent, is full of 
gentlemen of good families and fortunes, of 
which the Pelhams may be named with the 
first . . . and also the antient families of Gage, 
Shelly, etc., formerly Roman, but now Protes- 
tant, with many others.” It was these “ antient 
families” who built and repaired the many- 
coloured houses that now give elegance and 
dignity to Lewes High Street. Some of the 
finest stand to the east of the twelfth-century 
Church of St. Anne’s and opposite Shelley’s 
Hotel, an interesting Elizabethan building with 
mural paintings in one room of trellis framing 
floral patterns. Westgate Chapel, further down 
the street, is the shell of the house that Sir 
Henry Goring built in 1583 ; and beside it is 
Bull House, a fifteenth-century building in 
which once lodged Thomas Paine who married 
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the owner’s daughter, Elizabeth Ollive, in 1771. 
Next to St. Michael’s Church is a sixteenth- 
century house that belonged to Lord Howard 
of Effingham, and a few yards away stands 
Castle Place, the home of Dr. Gideon Mantell, 
the geologist who discovered the Iguanodon. 
Beyond lies Barbican House, headquarters of 
the Sussex Archaeological Society, an Eliza- 
bethan building remodelled in the eighteenth 
century. Here are a Museum and Library, the 
latter approached by a staircase with spiral 
balusters of the time of Charles II. A notice 
on the librarian’s table, requesting readers to 
replace volumes, is dated 1889. 

Near the County Hall, built of Portland 
stone in 1812, is the site of Newcastle House, 
originally a coffee house with assembly rooms 
provided by the Duke of Newcastle who lived 
nearby at Halland. The Town Hall beyond, 
with its fourteenth-century undercroft and 
Elizabethan panelling in the Council Chamber, 
may have been part of the home of Robert 
Spicer, M.P. for Lewes in 1322. Across the 
road, in the White Hart Hotel, Tom Paine 
used to argue with his friends, and Sylas 
Neville learned that the landlord had lately 
paid “* {25 a year to the Shepherds (on the 
Downs) for wheatears at 4d. each.” A few 
yards away the Clerk to the East Sussex County 
Council has his office in Pelham House which 
George Goring built in 1579 at a cost of 
£2,000 ; and below the market place is the 
shop where John Baxter, stationer and book- 
seller, published his Guides to Lewes, and 
showed a farmer’s account book to one William 
Cobbett, who, in 1822, found Lewes “‘ a model 
of solidity and neatness ... the people well- 
dressed and the girls remarkably pretty ... .” 
To-day farmers can still buy their account 
books from Mr. Baxter’s shop next to the old 
premises—37 High Street—where Baxter’s son, 
George, developed the art of Thomas Bewick 
by inventing oil-colour printing. 

Some seventy years before Cobbett had 
‘ound the manners of Lewes waitresses “ civil 
without being servile,” Dr. John Buxton re- 
marked of the Sussex people that “ their 
manners are not the most gentlemanlike or 
2greeable, but neither are they quite barbarous.” 

‘e found their cooking “ neither dainty nor 
‘xpensive”’ and adds that the women are 


Tom Paine’s House 


“ fond of labour and experienced in household 
matters, both by nature and education better 
bred and more intellectual generally than the 
men.” Though the roads of Sussex during the 
eighteenth century were notoriously bad, in 
1762 advertisements appeared announcing 
““ New Flying Machines hung on steel springs, 
very neat and commodious ” and able to carry 
four passengers to London on alternate days, 
“* faire 13/- (inside).” These coaches prospered, 
and by 1826 coaching receipts between London 
and the Sussex coast amounted to £100,000 a 
year. It is clear that the Lewes of Regency 
times deserved its description in Blackwoods 
“as a gay little town” . The Races, which had 
flourished at least since the days of Queen 
Anne, continued to thrive, often lasting for a 
week, with parties for the fashionable each 
night. Those who regularly hastened down 
from London to taste the air and touch the 
water of Brighton must have been grateful to 
Dr. Richard Russell, the Lewes doctor who, to 
misquote Thackeray, “invented Brighton ”’. 
The Prince Regent was a frequent visitor and 
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is reported once, for a wager, to have driven a 
coach down precipitous Keere Street. At the 
bottom of this exciting street, beyond Southover 
Grange, lies the High Street of Southover with 
many eighteenth-century houses, and the parish 
church that may have formed part of the 
Hospitium at the gate of the Priory. Not the 
least important of the many attractive buildings 
in this street is Anne of Cleeve House, now 
the Folk Museum of the Archaeological Society. 
Some day a new wing may be added to house 
the Every Collection of Ironwork now crammed 
in the basement ; but meanwhile it contains 
some fine tapestries and a collection of books 
which children used to read, “‘ The Polite 
Little Children ” (1836) for instance, and also 
“* Juvenile Research, being a description of the 
principal towns of West Sussex, interspersed 
with various pieces of poetry by a Sister. . . 


the whole being composed and printed by a 


boy of 14,” (1835). 

Throughout the Southern counties many 
people know Lewes best for its Bonfire Night 
celebrations held in the town at least since the 
eighteenth century. “Is it reasonable or right 
(enquired in the local press a newcomer to the 
town as late as 1904) that bonfires should be 
made in the middle of the streets ? Is it reason- 
able or right that little bits of boys, as well as 
those who ought to know better, should be 
given a free hand to fling fireworks at anybody 
they come across ?” To-day these giant bon- 
fires blaze on the Downs ; but long processions 
of citizens in fancy dress still block the streets, 
and there remains one Bonfire Society, out of 
half a dozen in the town, whose officials con- 
tinue to talk of the burning of the martyrs as 
if it had happened early that morning. With 


two bands and 4,000 torches, they march to 
the site of their fire, where the “Archbishop ” 
delivers the funeral oration, rich in religious 
fervour, and effigies of Guy Fawkes and any 
hated figure of the day are flung on to the flames 
amid cries of “‘ No Popery ... Rule Britannia... 
God Save the King.” In 1949 more than thirty 
people were injured by fireworks, and several 
remained in hospital for many weeks. Last 
year the police imposed a strict ban on the 
throwing of fireworks, with the result that 
casualties were few—though a number of 
offenders who defied the ban spent the night 
in police cells. “ I have never heard that Lewes 
is notably Protestant on other days of the year,” 
wrote E. V. Lucas fifty years ago; which is 
true enough, though, when the Lewes Singing 
Club recently agreed to sing the Mozart 
Requiem Mass in Southover Parish Church, 
sO many protests reached the incumbent that 
the event was transferred at the last moment 
to St. Michael’s Church, which has a largely 
Anglo-Catholic congregation. 

Lewes, in short, with its new County 
Grammar Schools, its thriving Theatre Club, 
Singing Club, Annual Music Festival and with 
Glyndebourne nearby, is one of the finest 
remaining examples of a country town near 
London—small enough to be a community 
where every man knows his neighbour, yet 
large enough not to be dull. Those who visit 
the town must often feel that to explore its 
streets is like reading the records in the 
Archaeological Society’s library—all the more 
“poignant and strangely satisfying,” writes 
A. L. Rowse, “‘ because it is the lives of men 
dead these hundreds of years, whose eyes we 
yet look into—and find ourselves.” 
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The Household 
Roll of Eleanor 
de Montfort, 1265 


By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


source of historical knowledge which, 
although they cannot re-create for us a 
complete picture of any period, at least provide 
a vivid impression of its human background. 
This is particularly true of the Household Roll 
of the Countess of Leicester, sister of Henry III 
and wife of the great rebel earl, Simon de 
Montfort. The roll begins in February 1265, 
the crucial year of the de Montfort fortunes, 
when the earl reached the height of his power, 
only to plunge with startling suddenness to 
defeat and death. The Countess’s household 
accounts give us remarkable glimpses of those 
vital months. By 1265, her brother the King, 
a man of aesthetic interests, at times charming, 
but quick-tempered almost to the point of 
insanity, as were so many Plantagenets, was 
monarch only in name ; his forces had been de- 
feated the previous May at the battle of Lewes. 
He himself was not a prisoner, but his son, 
Prince Edward, was held as a hostage, and his 
brother Richard, the Earl of Cornwall, and his 
sons were prisoners of de Montfort at Kenil- 
worth Castle. The first entry on the roll is 
dated February 19th, when the Countess was 
at Wallingford Castle ; the next day she set 
out to ride to her castle at Odiham in Hamp- 
shire, where she stayed until June 1st. With 
her went her youngest son Richard and her 
daughter Eleanor. Among the retinue of 
servants riding through the wintry landscape 
must have been the clerk Christopher, with 
this household roll in his saddlebag, for he was 
in charge of the accounts at Wallingford and 


DOCUMENTS are a fascinating 


Seal of Simon de Montfort 
from the Catalogue of Seals, by courtesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum 


continues to be so for nearly the whole of the 
next six months. The method of book-keeping 
employed was to fill the front of each membrane 
of parchment with the major items of household 
expenditure and put the miscellaneous expenses 
for the same period on the back. For instance, 
we find noted on the front of one membrane 
the fact that on April 14th eight hundred 
paupers were fed with three quarters of bread 
and a tun—about 250 gallons—of cider ; while 
on the back is the relatively small matter of 
eight silver pennies being melted down to 
repair some broken spoons. 

Three weeks after the Countess arrived at 
Odiham, her eldest son, Henry de Montfort, 
followed, bringing with him his captive cousins, 
Prince Edward and Henry of Germany, son 
of the Earl of Cornwall. Two days later, the 
great Earl of Leicester himself arrived. The 
quantity of fodder bought for the horses gives 
us an idea of the bustling stables at Odiham. 
When the Countess moved in with her house- 
hold and baggage, there were forty-four horses 
to be fed ; after her son’s appearance with his 
prisoners, there were one hundred and seventy- 
two ; with the coming of the Earl, the number 
increased to three hundred and thirty-four. 
But this influx of men and of animals was not 
to last long. The Earl left again on April 1st, 
taking Prince Edward with him, and the family 
at Odiham settled down to a quieter life, the 
Countess paying for the feeding of some 
hounds for the amusement of her other captive 
nephew, and dispatching a parcel of dates, 
raisins, spices and sugar to her brother, the 
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Earl of Cornwall, prisoner at Kenilworth. 
Another parcel, dispatched to the prisoners 
from Odiham, contained twenty pieces of whale 
meat. Whale meat was eaten extensively in the 
thirteenth century during Lent and was con- 
sidered a delicacy. We see in the accounts that 
2 cwt. of whale meat was bought before Palm 
Sunday for the sum of thirty-four shillings. 
By May 3rd, the Countess was planning to send 
further gifts to her brother and nephew at 
Kenilworth. She well knew her family’s love 
of fine clothing, for she herself had been 
reprimanded repeatedly by her confessor for 
undue extravagance. Now she sent her tailor, 
Hicgue, to London to make purchases of fine 
stuffs to be sent in time for Whitsuntide. We 
see that on May 3rd he bought 12 ells of scarlet 
cloth for robes for the Earl of Cornwall, and 
63 ells of rayed cloth and 9 ells of rayed cloth 
of Paris for Prince Edmund of Cornwall, to 
make a summer robe, tunic and cloak. He also 
bought four satin hoods for them and a special 
hood of miniver for the Earl. These gifts 
were sent on May goth. 


Then, with an almost visibly nervous jerk 
of the pen, these details of rich foods and 
gaily-coloured cloths come to an end ; on the 
evening of the 28th of May Prince Edward 
escaped from his guards at Hereford, and the 
de Montfort fortunes started the descent that 
was to end on the field at Evesham, with the 
death of the Earl and his eldest son. We see 
from the accounts that the Countess sent a 
messenger to her husband at Hereford the 
following day. She planned to move her 
household and their possessions to Dover, 
where her son, Henry, was Constable and 
Warden of the Cinque ports. All her life she 
had seen her fortunes fluctuate ; and, losing 
no time now, she at once took steps to gather 
together the eighty-four horses needed for her 
plan. Some she borrowed, others she hired. 
The Countess of Arundel lent a chariot and 
horses, the Prior of Tichfield sent a hackney, 
and a horse belonging to the Prior of Southwick 
was ridden by Hicgue the tailor. In the end, a 
boat was chartered to take some of the baggage 
by sea at a cost of seven and sevenpence. During 
the night of June Ist the party set off, a long, 
murmuring cavalcade led by Dobbe the 
shepherd, through the darkness to Porchester. 


After reaching Porchester, they travelled 
openly by day, calling at the Cinque ports 
where the Countess tried by means of feasts 
and personal persuasion to strengthen their 
loyalty to her husband’s cause. On Sunday, 
June 14th, she gave a dinner to the Burgesses 
of Winchelsea, at which her son Simon was 
also present. He must have had over a hundred 
troops with him, for we learn that 195 horses 
were fed, and that at the dinner two oxen and 
thirteen sheep were eaten. On the 17th the 
Burgesses of Sandwich were entertained to a 
similar feast. By the following Sunday she had 
reached Dover, sending a gift of wine on that 
day to the ambassadors of the French king, 
who were lodging in the town. Next, she turned 
her attention to doing what she could to help 
her husband and her sons. On June 24th, nine 
horses were sent to join her son Simon’s 
troop, four of thern belonging to her cook, 
butler, farrier and clerk—perhaps the faithful 
Christopher. On July 8th, she despatched to 
her son Sir Fulk Constable and a number of 
other adherents who had joined her at Dover, 
also, one Master William, an engineer. They 
received twenty shillings for their expenses. 
On August Ist, she paid eleven shillings freight 
for the transport of a siege engine from 
Pevensey to Dover for the defence of the castle. 


All her efforts were in vain ; for on August 
4th came the battle of Evesham. Young Simon 
with his reinforcements had never reached his 
father. Prince Edward caught him at Kenil- 
worth and, having killed and captured a great 
many of his followers, placed himself in such a 
position that the two Simons could not join 
forces. The Countess held on in Dover Castle 
until October ; but, once the great rebel Earl 
was dead, his followers were quickly overcome. 
On August 12th, Richard de Montfort joined 
his mother, coming by boat with a hundred 
sailors for which she paid a hundred shillings. 
Seven days later, twelve and ninepence was 
expended on prayers for the repose of the late 
Earl’s soul and another seven shillings for the 
same purpose on September 3rd. About this 
time, too, 12 ells of black say—serge—was 
bought to make a robe and nether garments 
for Richard de Montfort. And with this 
youthful figure silhouetted against a back- 
ground of ruined hopes and rising prayers, the 
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From : Simon de Montfort by Charles Bémont, Clarendon Press 


Seals of Eleanor de Montfort ; Simon the Younger and Henry de Montfort ; Amaury 
and Guy de Montfort, from the drawings of Roger Gaigniéres 


‘ousehold roll comes to an end. The main 
.ccounts on the front of the membrane had 
ceased on August 29th, but odd personal 


xpenses were added to the back until October 
st. During that month the Countess is believed 
° have sailed for France with her daughter 
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and her son Amaury. The rest of her life was 
spent at the Dominican Convent at Montargis, 
where these accounts lay forgotten in a chest 
among other relics of her past life, seemingly a 
record of trivialities, but in fact alive with the 
details of a great adventure. 
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A Conversation with 
Napoleon at 


St Helena 


Longwood 


By G. H. LeMAY 


The following conversation between Napoleon 
and Henry Ellis took place at Longwood on 
1 July 1817*, and was recorded by Ellis in a 
report sent to the Foreign Office. This document 
will be found in F.O. 27/85, among the Foreign 
Office papers in the Public Record Office, bound 
up with a collection of reports and letters relating 


to Lucien Bonaparte’s doings in England in 


The meeting took place when members of 


Lord Amherst’s embassy to China, in which: 
Ellis had been third commissioner, called at 
St. Helena on their return voyage to England 
from the Far East. 


Napoleon began by saying that my name 
was not unknown to him, that he under- 
stood I had been at Constantinople, and had a 


I ORD AMHERST having presented me, 


.* Henry Eflis, Fournal of the Proceedings of the 
Late Embassy to China (London, 1817), p. 404; 
Général Baron Gourgaud, Sainte-Héléne : Journal 
inédit de 1815 &@ 1818 (Paris, 1899), ii. 178 


faint recollection of some person of my name 
having been employed in Russia. I in reply 
said I had been at Constantinople on my way to 
Persia. “ Yes’’, said he, “it was I who showec 
you the way to that country. Eh bien, commeni 
se porte mon ami le Shah? What have the 
Russians been doing lately in that quarter ?” 
On my informing him that the result of the 
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last war had been the cession of all the territory 
in the military occupation of their troops, he 
said, “‘ Yes, Russia is the power now most to 
be dreaded. Alexander may have what army 
he pleases, unlike the French and English ; the 
subjects of the Russian Empire improve their 
condition by becoming soldiers. If I called on 
a Frenchman to quit his country, I required 
him to abandon his happiness ; the Russian 
on the contrary, is a slave while a peasant and 
becomes free and respectable when a soldier. 
A Frenchman leaving his country always 
changes for the worse, while Germany, France 
and Italy are all superior to the native country 
of the Russians. Their immense bodies of 
Cossacks are also formidable : their mode of 
travelling resembles the Bedouins of the desert. 
They advance with confidence into the most 
unknown regions.” 

[Napoleon here related an incident regarding the 
astonishing powers of eyesight of the Bedouins.] 

“Russia”, continued he, “has still her 
designs upon Constantinople ; to obtain my 
consent to her projects upon Turkey was the 
great wish of the Emperor Alexander, but in 
vain ; I told him that I would never allow the 
Greek cross to be added to the Crown of the 
Czars. Austria would unite with Russia against 
Turkey, on condition of being allowed to retain 
the Provinces contiguous to her frontiers. France 
and England would be the only powers in- 
terested in opposing their schemes. I always 
felt this and always supported the Turks, 
although I hated them as barbarians. If Russia 
organizes Poland, she will be irresistible”. 

Napoleon here took a rapid view of the 
military character of the nations of Europe, and 
without reference to what he had just said 
of the Russians, declared the French and 
English were the only troops deserving notice 
‘or their discipline and moral qualities ; the 
Austrians and Prussians, he said, were much 
nferior ; in fact, real strength and efficiency 
vere confined to the French and English. 

The remainder of his harangue (for his 
1abit of not waiting for or indeed listening to 
veplies renders conversation an inapplicable 
erm) was employed upon the present state of 
ingland, which he considered most calamitous 
and as produced by the impolicy of our mixing 
with continental affairs. The dominion of the 


NAPOLEON at Longwood : a sketch 
from life, April, 1820 
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seas and maintenance of a monopoly of com- 
merce he considered as the only true foundation 
of our national prospects. Whatever might be 
the bravery of our troops, their limited numbers 
would for ever prevent us from becoming a 
great military power. “ Vous avez toujours 
votre bravoure des siécles, mais avec quarante- 
cing mille hommes vous ne serez jamais puis- 
sance militaire . . . Seduced by a temporary 
success, you are masking the only battery you 
possess, your naval pre-eminence—while that 
remains, you may blockade all Europe. I well 
know the effect of blockade. With two small 
wooden machines you distress a line of coast 
and place a country in the situation of a body 
rubbed over with oil, and thus deprived of the 
natural perspiration. I am now suffering in my 
face from this obstruction to perspiration, and 
blockade has the same effect upon a nation. 

“What have you gained by the war? You 
have gained possession of my person and have 
an opportunity of exhibiting an example of 
ungenerousness. By placing the Bourbons on 
the throne you have disturbed the legitimacy 
of kings, for I am the natural sovereign of 
France. You conceived that none but Napoleon 
could shut the ports of Europe against you, 
but now every petty sovereign insults you with 
prohibiting regulations upon your commerce. 
L’ Angleterre est déchue depuis qu’elle s'est mélée 
des affaires du Continent. You should have 
been aware of the advance which I had made 
towards the improvement of manufactures 
throughout my Empire, and secured the re- 
payment of your expenses during the war by 
the forced extension of your trade. Who placed 
the King of Portugal on his throne? Was it 
not England ? Had you not therefore a right 
to be reimbursed ? And that reimbursement 
might have been found in the exclusive trade 
to the Brazils for five years. This demand was 
reasonable and could not therefore have been 
refused ”’. 

I observed that such a proceeding would not 
have been consonant with our political system, 
and that the King of Portugal, aware of this, 
would have resisted, the more especially as 
when placed upon the throne he no longer 
wanted our assistance. “‘ The demand”. he 
said, “ought to have been made in the first 
instance when you might have asked anything, 


but it is now too late, and you have only to 
blame your ministers, who have totally 
neglected the interests of England. Prussia. 
Russia, Austria have all been gainers ; England 
alone has been a loser. Now you have even 
neglected that poor Kingdom of Hanover. Why 
not have added three or four millions to its 
population ? Lord Castlereagh, got among the 
monarchs, became a courtier and thought more 
of their aggrandizement than of the claims of his 
country. Your good fortune et mes fautes, mes 
imprudences, have brought about a state of 
things which even Pitt never dared to dream of. 
And what is the result? Your people are 
starving, and your country is convulsed with 
riots. The situation of England is most curious. 
She has gained all and yet she is ruined. Believe 
the opinion of a man accustomed to consider 
political subjects ; England should look wholly 
to commerce and naval affairs. She never can 
be a continental power and in the attempt must 
be ruined. Maintain the Empire of the Seas, 
and you send your ambassadors to the Courts 
of Europe and ask what you please. The 
Sovereigns are aware of your present dis- 
tressed situation and insult you”. 

He repeated: “ Forty-five thousand men 
will never make you a military power ; it is 
not in the genius of your nation—none but the 
dregs of the nation enlist in your army ; the 
profession is not liked.” He would not listen 
to an observation respecting the great channel of 
supply from the militia to the line, which he 
seemed to confound with the volunteers, but 
continued his observations by saying the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus would not 
prove a remedy for the riots. “‘ People must 
have food; the stagnation of commerce 
diminishes your exports and your manufac- 
turers are starving. It is absurd to describe the 
evils as temporary ; Wellesley is right in that. 
The distress is general and must be lasting. 
Stopping the evils by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus is applying topical remedies when the 
disease is in the system—topical remedies will 
only remove topical eruptions ; the complaint 
extends over the whole body. 

“* There is not a man of ability in the whole 
Cabinet. Lord Chatham understood the true 
interest of England when he said, ‘ If we are just 
for twenty-four hours, we must be ruined ’.” 
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Immense extension of commerce combined 
with reductions and reforms could alone have 
orevented the present crisis in England. For 
his part, he wished that all was tranquil and 
settled, as that was the only chance of being 
released. 

A large army, he remarked, was moreover 
inconsistent with our free constitution, to 
which we were with reason so much attached. 

I remarked that the superior importance 
of maritime concerns to England was fully 
acknowledged by your Ministers, and that they 
would heartily rejoice in being able to with- 
draw the British contingent in France (to 
which he seemed to allude), that the actual 
distress in England arose from the system of 
public credit, by which the war had been 
supported, and the consequences of which were 
in their nature lasting ; that these consequences 
had been anticipated and were not, it was to be 
hoped, irremediable. 

“Yes”, said Napoleon, “your resources are 
great, but your ruin from your persistence in 
your present policy is certain. Your Ministers 
have affected generosity and have ruined their 
country. In this generosity, too, you have 
departed from the system of your ancestors, 
who never concluded a peace without gaining 
or attempting to gain some advantage ; they 
were steady merchants who filled their purses, 
but you have set up for gentlemen and are 
ruined. Although the peace on the termination 
of the American War was honourable to France, 
for she compelled England to acknowledge the 
independence of America, the treaty of 1783 
was fatal to French commerce. And how do 
you suppose that came to be concluded? The 
French Ministers were fully aware of its in- 
jurious consequences, but England threatened 
war and they had no money to defray the 
-xpenses”’. (I understood Bonaparte to say 
that this account was supported by Memoirs in 
the Bureau des affaires étrangéres.) 

During this conversation, which notwith- 
tanding the variety of subjects started, if not 
‘iscussed, did not occupy more than half an 
hour, there were frequent repetitions of par- 
ticular expressions, such as: “ L’ Angleterre 
st déchue”—“ avec 45,000 hommes vous ne 
jamais puissance continentale.”’ Bonaparte 
ever listened to any reply naturally arising 
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from his observations, but continued his own 
view of the subject he was discussing. He 
seemed little studious of arrangement, but 
poured out his ideas with a rapidity of language 
almost equal to the rapidity of their succession 
in his mind. His style upon political matters is 
sO epigrammatic and trenchant that in a man 
whose actions had not been correspondent it 
would have looked like charlatanerie. 

Bonaparte inust be allowed to be eloquent 
and possesses that species of oratory well 
adapted for a popular assembly or for influencing 
persons already prepared to look up to him. 
Upon the former, his point would produce 
impression ; and a sort of oracular confidence 
in which he abounds would command the con- 
viction of the latter. His manner on the whole 
was pleasing and had a mixture of simplicity 
and conscious superiority which I never before 
witnessed. 

The expression of his countenance is more 
intellectual than commanding, and his person, 
so far from being overgrown with corpulence, 
seems fully equal to the endurance of the 
greatest exertions. I should say that he was as 
fit as ever to go through a campaign, and that 
considering his age he was not unduly cor- 
pulent... 

Bonaparte miscalls English words and names 
more than any foreigner I ever before heard 
who had pretension to a knowledge of the 
language, and notwithstanding his reading and 
the attention he has probably paid to the 
subject, he seems little acquainted with our 
domestic policy. His plans, like his practice, 
are all despotic, and are framed without 
adverting to constitutional restrictions. 

In his conversation with Lord Amherst, he 
dwells much upon his present situation, and 
expressed himself with great and unjustifiable 
bitterness respecting Sir Hudson Lowe. Lord 
Bathurst’s speech had evidently annoyed him, 
and he expressed disappointment at the 
countenance such language and treatment 
received from Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth, 
with whom he affected to consider himself as 
having been formerly on terms of amicable 
intercourse. He said such a man as the late 
Lord Cornwallis ought to have been placed in 
Sir H. Lowe’s situation. 

It is difficult to conceive any complaints 


more unreasonable than those made by 
Bonaparte of Sir H. Lowe’s conduct. There 
probably never was a prisoner so much requiring 
to be watched and guarded, to whom so much 
liberty and range was granted for exercise. 
With an officer he may go over any part of the 
Island—wholly unobserved his limits extend 
four miles—partially observed, eight—and 
overlooked entirely, twelve. At night the 
sentries certainly draw close around Longwood 
itself. The house is small but well furnished, 
and altogether as commodious as the circum- 
stances under which it was procured would 
admit. I can only account for his petulance 
and unfounded complaints from one of two 
motives. Either he wishes by their means to 
keep alive interest in Europe, and more 
especially in England where he flatters himself 
he has a party, or his troubled mind finds an 
occupation in the tracasseries which his present 
conduct gives to the governor. If the latter be 
the case, it is vain for any Governor to unite 
being on good terms with him to the per- 
formance of his duty. 

Bonaparte, in concluding the observations 
which he thought proper to address to me, 
made motions with his hand to Lord Amherst 
for the introduction of Captain Maxwell and 
the gentlemen of the Embassy. They entered, 
accompanied by Bertrand, Montholon and 
Gourgaud. A circle under the direction of the 
Grand Marshal was formed and, Lord Amherst 
having presented Captain Maxwell, Bonaparte 
said, “‘ I have heard of you before ; you took 
one of my frigates, the Pomone ; vous étiez un 
méchant. Well, your Government can [say] 
nothing about your losing the Alceste, for you 
have taken one for them before ’’.* 

Of little Jeff he observed, that he must 
resemble his mother, and good naturedly asked 
him what he had brought from China, whether 
a bonnet or a mandarin. He enquired of Mr. 
McLeod, the surgeon of the Alceste, how long 
he had served and whether he had been 


* Captain Murray Maxwell’s frigate, the Alceste, 
with the ambassadorial party on board, was wrecked 
on a sunken rock in the Straits of Gaspar on 18 
February 1817. Lord Amherst reached Batavia in 
one of the frigate’s boats. (F.O. 17/3 : Amherst to 
Canning, 24 February 1817.) 


wounded, repeating the question. in English. 
On Mr. Abel being introduced as naturalist, he 
enquired if he knew Sir Joseph Banks, saying 
that his name had always been a passport, and 
that even during war his requests had been 
attended to. His wished to know if Mr. Abel 
was a member of the Royal Society, or was a 
candidate for that honor ; and if he had been 
happy during his voyage in making any addition 
to our stock of knowledge in natural history. 
Bonaparte appeared to be under some erroneous 
impression respecting a son of Sir J. Banks 
having gone on some expedition to the coast 
of Africa. 

Mr. Cooke’s name naturally led him to ask 
if he was a descendant of the celebrated navi- 
gator, adding, ““You had a Cook who was indeed 
a great man.” Dr. Lynn... was asked at what 
university he had studied... “ Are you... in 
practice, or do you bleed and give as much 
mercury as our St. Helena doctors?” To 
Mr. Griffith, the chaplain (whom he called 
aumonier), he put some questions respecting 
the state of religion in China. He was answered 
“‘ A kind of polytheism ” ; but not seeming to 
understand this word spoken in English, 
Bertrand explained, ‘‘ Pluralité de Dieux” .* 
** Ah, pluralité de Dieux. Do they believe in 
immortality of the soul?” ... He then asked 
to what university he belonged, and jokingly 
said to Lord Amherst, “‘ You must give him a 
good living when you go home,” adding, “I 
hope you may be made a prebendary.” He 
inquired of Mr. Hayne the place and mode of 
his education, and having now said something 
to each, he dismissed us, leaving certainly a 
favourable impression upon the whole party. 
His manner was simple and dignified, and 
although he had lost the happiness of Imperial 
greatness, he could not have been more an 
Emperor, as far as the business of reception 
was concerned, at the Thuilleries. Bertrand, 
too, could not have been in a greater fuss about 
the formation of the circle. 

* Cf. Gourgaud (op. cit. ii. 178) “‘ Elle [sc. sa 
Majesté] cause avec chacun, avec Maxwell, qui a 
perdu une frégate ; au fils de l’ambassadeur, Elle 
demande comment est le chapeau des Chinois. M. 
Cooke, descend-il de Cook ? Au ministre : ‘ Quelle 


est la religion des Chinois ? ’°—‘ Le polythé:sme ’— 
que Montholon traduit : ‘ qui ont plusieurs cultes ’.” 
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HE PERIOD OF RUSSIAN RULE in California 
has almost been forgotten ; but, though 
nothing survives of the little fortress that 
once commanded a river flowing out into 
Bodega Bay, they call it Russian river still. In 
fact, the first Europeans to foresee the possi- 
bilities of California were Russians, who came 
across Siberia, felt their way down the Pacific 
coast in shitiki—sewn ships of pine logs lashed 
to boards and caulked with moss—and by the 
middle of the eighteenth century had started 
hunting sea otters for their skins in San 
Francisco Bay. Sometimes they wintered 
ashore. But these pioneers, the Promyshleniks, 
were lone venturers. They had no government 
behind them : Moscow remained unconscious 
or indifferent. On the Spanish viceroys in 
Mexico, however, the rovings of the Promy- 
shleniks had a different impact. True, they 
were individual adventurers. But such adven- 
‘urers may found an empire. A Russian 
california would bar the advance of the Spanish 
\merican Empire, and might even push it back 
9 the isthmus of Panama. To forestall the 
‘ussians, therefore, Spain moved into Cali- 
ornia and founded her first colony at San 
Diego in 1769. 
Russia was slow to reply. Her Empire was 
vast, and California lay beyond its remotest 
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RUSSIA IN CALIFORNIA 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


boundaries. Besides, the Spaniards were hard 
put to maintain their settlements, and Russia 
could afford to wait. The first counter move 
was the formation of a Russian America 
Company in 1799, with headquarters on Sitka 
Island off the Alaska coast. The new company, 
which absorbed and co-ordinated the ventures 
of the old Promyshleniks, had Imperial back- 
ing ; and the Czar took up a block of shares. 
Even so, Russian America might have been 
confined to the mainland of Alaska but for the 
energy of the Company’s Governor on Sitka 
Island. Compact, bald-headed, fired with the 
restless dynamism that often flares up in men 
of Russian race, Prince Baranov determined 
from his first appointment to build a Russian 
Empire in California. The Promyshleniks had 
brought him tales of sunny lands lying far to 
the south, and he passed them on to the 
Company at Petersburg with urgent pleas for 
ships and men. But the Company, already 
doing very well out of Sitka, were not enthusias- 
tic. In 1800 sea-otter pelts fetched £50 apiece 
at the great fair in Nijni Novgorod; and, 
though at Sitka the men were living on eagles 


and sea lions, and Baranov warned the directors 


that without a supply base his colony would 
starve, the Company had its own ideas about 
the desirability of expansion. 
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From ‘‘ The Conquest of Siberia '’ by Yuri Semyonov, Routledge 


ALEXANDER ALEXANDREYEVITCH BARANOV 


In 1805, they sent a mission to Japan ; 
and with it sailed Count Nicolai Rezanov, a 
widower at forty, but still a giant cast in the 
Baranov mould. Court Chamberlain to the 
Czar, he felt confident that Russian power would 
achieve what Admiral Perry’s squadron was to 
accomplish fifty years later, and break all 
barriers against foreign trade. But Japan 
remained obdurate ; and when, in the late 
autumn of 1805, Rezanov put into Sitka Sound, 
his hopes disappointed and his mission unful- 
filled, Prince Baranov talked to him of Cali- 
fornian prospects. Nicolai Rezanov needed 
little persuasion. He had experienced the 
hardships of life on Sitka; he was eager to 
retrieve a reputation shattered by his failure in 


' Japan ; and, as soon as the brig Juno was fit 


to sail, Rezanov set out in her for San Francisco. 
His mission was purposely vague. Rezanov 
knew neither the strength of the Spanish 
garrison, nor the possibilities of a Californian 
market. He had certainly learned that all trade 
with the Spanish Empire was confined to 
Spanish subjects ; but he hoped to overawe 


the settlers with the Funo’s guns, perhaps ever 
to make a landing immediately north of Sar 
Francisco Bay. 

During the voyage his ambitions faded 
Fogbound, becalmed, then tempest tossed, th 
‘Juno took seven months to sail to San Franciscc 
from Sitka Sound ; and, before she reachec 
her destination, half her crew had died o: 
scurvy. Limping to harbour in April 1806 
the Russian expedition came in no state to 
overawe the Spaniards. But Rezanpv met the 
situation with superb address. ‘‘ Weigh 
anchor,” signalled Fort San Joaquin at the 
harbour mouth. Answering with a confused 
flutter of signal flags, the Juno continued to 
sail on. Finally she signalled compliance and 
anchored. But by this time she was past the 
range of the fortress’ artillery. A shore party. 
twenty strong, thereupon put off in a ship’s 
boat, Rezanov resplendent in gold and green, 
officers and sailors in uniforms carefully pre- 
served for such an occasion. As it happened, 
the Spaniards were in an equally weak state, 
since, apart from the gunners at Fort Joaquin 
they commanded no forces, and had no ship- 
of-war to match the Juno. But the Spaniards, 
too, were masters of pretence ; and Don Luis 
Arguello, Commander of the port, received his 
awkward visitors on the quay with a suite of 
thirty, bravely plumed, their swords and 
pistols embossed with silver from the mines of 
Mexico. Rezanov having proclaimed his peace- 
ful mission from the Czar of all the Russias, 
Arguello announced wholehearted welcome in 
the name of his king. As neither could under- 
stand a word of the other’s language, these 
courtesies were wasted. For a moment Rezanov 
faced Arguello baffled. Then the humour of 
the situation overcame them, and both men 
burst out laughing. 

At length a certain Father Uria, a Dominican 
from the mission the Franciscans had founded. 
stumbled on the solution of the language 
difficulty. He spoke some sentences of Latin. 
which a member of the Russian party, Dr 
Langsdorff, a German naturalist who had 
shipped with Rezanov to write his observations 
on the life, the climate and the prospects of San 
Francisco, understood and was able to answer. 
And so the awkward negotiations began. Reza- 
nov expatiated on the cargo that his ship hac 
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From ‘‘ The Conquest of Siberia *’ by Yuri Semyonov, Routledge 


Baranov’s capital, Novo Archangelsk, in the middle of the Nineteenth Century 


brought—furs and fabrics and semi-precious 


stones. For this fine merchandise he wanted 
only corn and fruit and meat to feed the Funo’s 
crew. Naturally Arguello temporized. He had 
no authority, he said, to deal with Rezanov ; 
that was a matter for the Governor of California 
and not the Commandant of San Francisco. 
He would be honoured, nevertheless, if the 
company dined with him. Spanish hospitality 
in the New World at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was lavish but incongruous. 
The party ate off silver plate, but sat on the 
floor on rugs woven by the Indians. There 
were fifteen children in the Arguello family, 
and the youngest daughter, Concepcion, was 
seated next to Rezanov. 

The outcome is not surprising. The sixteen- 
year-old girl, who had never left a lonely 
settlement, was deeply excited by the coming 
of such a man as Rezanov, by the tales he told 
and by the giant figure of the Czar’s Court 
Chamberlain in his splendid uniform ; while 
the middle-aged diplomatist warmed to her 


interest and sympathy. The friendship that 
sprung up between them ended with their 
engagement. Every day that the Juno lay off 
San Francisco, Nicolai Rezanov visited Con- 
cepcion Arguello, made her gifts of semi-precious 
stones and recounted the story of his triumphs 
and his failures. Some American historians 
suggest that Rezanov was merely anxious to 
gain the support of Concepcion’s father ; but 
all the evidence points the other way. Besides, 
Rezanov must have known that Arguello could 
not help him. When Arrilaga, the Governor of 
California, came down from Monterey, his 
capital, the attitude he adopted was wholly 
unco-operative. He had definite orders from 
Madrid ; there was to be no trade with foreign 
ships. Arrilaga was upright, fearless and in- 
corruptible ; but the colonists ignored his veto. 
They were eager to buy the fine Orenburg cloth, 
the furs and sables, the embroidered coats that 
the Russians had brought ; and the Russians 
were desperate for supplies of corn and fresh 
fruit. “ Out of humanity ” Arrilaga agreed to 
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sell them corn for cash; but, when he had 
retired, the Dominicans began to act as inter- 
mediaries and unofficial bargains were soon 
struck. If Arrilaga wished the Juno were gone, 
so did Davidyov, her Captain. His chief was 
making foolish love to a young girl ; his men 
were corrupted by the lazy Californian life. A 
friendliness that authority could not quite 
approve had sprung up between the two races ; 
and at night staccato notes of Russian harmoni- 
cas alternated with the melody of the Spanish 
guitars, as Spaniards learnt to dance the 
Kazachok, and Russians the Barrego. 

But there were many who did not wish to 
end the episode : Rezanov, unwilling to leave 
Concepcion ; Arguello, less scrupulous than 
his superior, who found the trading profitable ; 
the Dominican monks who enjoyed their rdle as 
intermediaries. And secretly Rezanov hoped 
for a Russian squadron to seize San Francisco, 
whereas Arguello believed a Spanish ship-of- 
war might put in and take the Juno as a prize. 
But they could not wait forever. Rezanov 
persisted in his efforts to induce the Dominicans 
to sanction his enagagement to Concepcion. 
Once they had agreed to overlook the fact that 
he was a schismatic, and had assured him that 
only a Papal dispensation would be needed, he 
made light of every obstacle. Back in Moscow 
he would ask his master, Alexander I, to send 
him on a special mission to Madrid. There he 
would achieve both the objects he sought— 
sanction to marry Concepcion and a Russian 
California. The brig sailed at the end of June. 
On the quay, Rezanov wrapped Concepcion 
in a shawl of Brussels lace and assured her of 
his swift return. 

He did not reach Madrid. He did not even 
reach Moscow. At Sitka Island he fell sick, 
and Baranov urged him to rest. But Rezanov 
would not rest ; and through the bitter cold 
of the Siberian winter his sledge pushed on 
from posting house to posting house. But in 
the sledge there sat a dying man. At Krasno- 
yarsk his strength collapsed ; and there, on 
June 1st 1807, Count Nicolai Rezanov died. 
Concepcion Arguello awaited him year after 
year ; and, though the Dominicans released 
her from her marriage vow, she rebuffed all 
suitors ; till, abandoning hope, she eventually 
took the veil. Since Rezanov had failed to 


mention her in his report to Baranov, she 
received no news from Sitka. Her thirty-fiv: 
years’ constancy became a Californian legend 
At last, in 1840, the master of an Americar 
coasting steamer, named Harry Simpson, put 
into San Francisco and asked to be allowed to 
visit Concepcion in her convent. From him she 
heard of Rezanov’s death ; and it seems that 
she did not show surprise ; for she had felt 
certain that only an accident could have pre- 
vented him writing to her. 

The death of Nicolai Rezanov did not bring 
to an end Russia’s designs on California. It 
was an epic beginning. Rezanov’s report to 
Baranov, backed by Langsdorff’s account of 
the country and the weakness of the Spaniards, 
stirred Czar Alexander I and the Russian 
America Company ; and in February 1811 
the frigate Cherikoff, commanded by Captain 
Kuskov, set out to find a site for Russia’s first 
Californian colony. After forty years, the 
answer had come to Spanish settlement at San 
Diego. Kuskov chose a site eighteen miles up 
river from Bodega Bay, forty miles from San 
Francisco ; whereat Arguello, now Governor 
of California, smarting perhaps under the insult 
Rezanov seemed to have inflicted on his family, 
lodged an immediate protest and banned all 
dealings with the Russians, though from 
Arrilaga’s experience he might have known 
such an order would be ignored. Neither the 
Spaniards nor the Indians were deterred from 
dealing with the new colony, at Fort Ross. 
Kuskov cared for it least of all, since in 1809, 
there was only one fleet in the Pacific, and that 
fleet was Russian. Thus the colony grew. On 
a bluff above a river, surrounded by a stockade, 
its buildings clustered under the gilt bulbous 
dome of an Orthodox Church. Outside the 
stockade, Aleuts and Californian Indians had 
their huts. Beyond the town stretched corn 
and pasture lands. Awkwardly enough for 
Arguello, the Californian Indians preferred the 
Russians to the Spaniards. They had never 
seen white men like these who refrained from 
ruling their lives or attempting to discipline 
their religious beliefs. But Fort Ross did not 
pay, possibly because it fed Sitka. It was, in- 
deed, a heavy expense to the Company, costing 
13,000 roubles to maintain, and only yielding 
5,000 roubles profit in a lucky year. 
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Mission of San Luis Rey, California. 


Such considerations did not daunt Kuskov. 
Still less did they dismay his Lieutenant, 
Zavalashin. For Zavalashin had seen the chance 
to build a Californian Empire. All lands north 
of San Francisco should be Russian ; and every 
legal sanction that he could procure for his 
grand project was set down on parchment, 
and filed and forwarded to Baranov. Indian 
chieftains had affixed their marks to a docu- 
ment that placed eight hundred miles of 
Californian coast under the protection of the 
Russian Czar. The hinterland was not defined : 
't had not yet been explored. Even the title to 
the seashore was dubious ; it is unlikely that the 
indians understood what they were signing, 
ind still more unlikely that they had either 
‘ower or authority to make so vast a grant. 
8ut empires have been based on less. And 
ircumstances helped the Russians, who were 
0 outlast their Spanish rivals. 

When Mexican independance was pro- 
claimed in 1823, Iturbide, first Emperor of 
Mexico, showed no great interest in California 
north of San Francisco Bay. But he saw the 
reed of keeping his Empire together ; and, 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


From Voyage Autour du Monde by B. du H. Cilly 


even in 1823, the westward trail from the 
United States had become a real threat. A 
great European Power upon his northern 
frontier would have suited Iturbide very well. 
Russia was to be his shield; and, without 
exacting conditions, he offered to confirm the 
Indian grant. Alexander I had previously 
hesitated. Won over to the Californian project 
at last, he still insisted on caution; for he was 
not anxious that California should involve him 
in a war with Spain. But, once there was no 
Spanish power in California, there was no bar 
to Russian settlement. On the contrary, there 
were considerable incentives. Only labour was 
lacking, and Kuskov began to study the scheme 
that Rezanov had sent to Moscow. It was not 
impracticable, and it was economic. Twenty 
years later American prospectors adopted it. 
Rezanov was the first to see the benefits of 
bringing in Chinese labour. 

This was the climax of Russia’s Californian 
projects ; the dreams of Baranov and Rezanov 
and Zavalashin were realized; and by 1824 
Russia was master of North California both in 
law and fact. But, as Czarist Russians used to 
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observe, heaven was high and the Emperor far 
away. Had Baranov been at Fort Ross, the 
Pacific seaboard of America might have had a 
vastly different destiny. True, there was 
Zavalashin ; but Zavalashin was a junior 
officer, and the enthusiasm he showed began 
to frighten Kuskov. A dutiful official awaiting 
orders, Kuskov played for safety. Zavalashin 
was a dreamer in a hurry. Worse still, he was 
contaminated by the reformist doctrines that 
were sweeping Russiain the eighteen-twenties— 
ideas which the Emperor had favoured seven 
years earlier, but which, subsequently, he had 
come to dread. Was he right, Captain Kuskov 
wordered, to treat with a power that had 
rebelled against its legitimate sovereign ? His 
doubts were not allayed by Zavalashin’s zeal ; 
and he gave a non-committal answer to the 
Emperor Iturbide and forwarded his offer to 
Prince Baranov. But Baranov was growing 
tired and California now seemed far distant. 
He had his supply base at Fort Ross. The 
dream of imperial aggrandisement had long 
ceased to fire his ageing brain. He still remem- 
béred Rezanov, the man who had been in a 
hurry. Rezanov had been his friend. Some- 
how, in his mind the vision of a Californian 
Empire was linked with Rezanov’s tragic death. 
Thus, although he reported Iturbide’s offer to 
the Imperial Chancellery, he did not recom- 
mend it with his old fire. It is doubtful if Czar 
Alexander ever saw the offer ; and Alexander 
was a prey now to those strange absent moods 
that foreboded his equivocal end. St. Peters- 


burg was restive with the new Reformist 
movement. Californian plans must wait. In 
1825 Czar Alexander died or disappeared. That 
December the Reformists struck in vain. 
Zavalashin was thrown into the Peter and Paul 
fortress. His fate entailed the annihilation of 
the schemes he had been harbouring. 

The new Czar, Nicholas I, had no doubts 
about California. The place was contaminated 
by rebel Mexicans who had ousted their right- 
ful king ; the project linked with dangerous 
lunatics like Zavalashin. Holy Russia must not 
touch it. The orders that came to Fort Ross 
were unequivocal. The place was to continue 
to supply the colonists on Sitka ; but Russian 
settlement was not to be expanded. Fort Ross 
had the choice of espanding or decaying. Till 
1841 the Imperial Eagle and the Greek Cross 
still floated on the bluff above the Russian 
river ; but that year it became too costly to 
maintain and was sold to a romantic Swiss 
adventurer, Johannes Sutter, for thirty thousand 
dollars. The Russians had made a poor bargain. 
At thirty thousand dollars, two thousand cattle, 
two thousand sheep and horses, the mills and 
factories and houses were cheap. But there were 
greater treasures there than Rezanov had 
imagined. Russia sold Alaska some years before 
the gold rush ; and in California her Empire 
ended when the great discovery was even 
nearer at hand. Gold was first struck at 
Sutter’s millstream in the year 1848. In 1951 
a Russian California might change the prospects 
of the world. 
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British Diplomacy 
and the 
Giant Grenadiers 
of 
Frederick William I 


5. 


By F. L. CARSTEN 


* 


The dispatches of the British ministers to 
Berlin, from which extracts are quoted below, 
are to be found in the STATE PAPERS, FOREIGN 
(PRUSSIA), in the PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, im 
particular in vols. xii (1720), xii (1721), 
xvi (1722), xxix (1730), xxxt (1731), xh 
(1736), xlit (1737), and xliv (1738). 


* 


1713 to 1740, was the real creator of the 

Prussian state and of the Prussian army, 
which was to make his country one of the 
major European powers. During his reign, 
everything was subordinated to the interests 
of the army, and the king himself spent far 
more time reviewing his troops and dealing 
with military affairs than with the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. As the British ambassador 
to the court of Berlin, Sir Charles (later Lord) 


I, who ruled from 
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Reproduced from ‘‘The House of Hohenzollern ’’ by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts (Methuen) 


FREDERICK WILLIAM I of Prussia. 


Whitworth, put it in June 1722: “I have 
initiated Mr. Scot (his successor) with the 
Ministers here, but the King has been too much 
‘taken up with his reviews to give audiences ” ; 
and James Scot reported a few days later : “I 
have not yet had the honour to wait on his 
Prussian Majesty who hath been taken up all 
this week in reviewing the regiments which are 
quartered in and about Berlin.” In addition, 
Frederick William, year after year, travelled 
through his far-flung territories, inspecting the 


From an engraving by Mathaeus Nessenthaler 


troops quartered in every province, each review 
usually taking several days of his time. 
Among the strange passions of this royal 
sergeant-major was his well-known bias in 
favour of tall soldiers whom he collected in his 
Potsdam Lifeguards: although he was ex- 
tremely parsimonious in every other respect, 
no expense was too great and no means were 
too despicable if he could add to the number of 
his giants. About their treatment Whitworth 
reported in March 1720: “‘ The men are very 
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well used, and have large pay in proportion to 
their bulk.” They certainly received much 
milder punishments for desertion and for 
mutiny than was the lot of any other soldiers, 
or even of civilians caught trying to escape from 
Prussia or aiding deserters. Many European 
rulers, among them the Emperor Charles VI 
and Peter the Great, sought to win the good 
graces or the friendship of Frederick William 
by trading on this passion and by offering him 
some particularly tall specimen for incorpora- 
tion in his Lifeguards. These tall recruits also 
played a considerable part in the British diplo- 
macy of the time, and the efforts of the Prussian 
recruiting sergeants to procure men of the 
desired size extended to the British Isles. The 
dispatches of the British ministers from Berlin 
bear witness to the importance attached to this 
question and to the extent to which it influenced 
relations between London and Berlin. 

When relations between George I and 
Frederick William became rather strained 
early in 1720, it was the Queen of Prussia, 
George’s daughter Sophia Dorothea, who 
suggested that a judicious present of tall men 
would influence her husband’s attitude to- 
wards his father-in-law. At the beginning of 
March 1720, Whitworth reported to Lord 
Stanhope (the spelling is that of the original) : 
“Your Lordship will have often heard of the 
King of Prussia’s extream psssion for men of an 
extraordinary seize : it passes all imagination, 
and the news of any acquisition of this nature 
has a very visible effect on his countenance and 
temper: I here inclose the measure of the 
tallest man in his great Grenadeers, which was 
given me by the Queen’s orders, and if it be 
possible to find any men near that seize, I am 
sure it would be the most valuable present his 
Majesty could make and much more esteemed 
here than so many first-rate men of war.” In 
London the measure was found to be seven 
feet high. 

The British government were not slow to 
adopt this suggestion: fifteen tall Irishmen 
were duly found and sent to Berlin. The de- 
sired effect, however, to give the credit for the 
present to Sophia Dorothea, was not achieved, 
as Frederick William had already been notified 
of their arrival by his own resident in London. 
Thus Whitworth reported in February 1721 : 


“ the King of Prussia has been taken up these 
three or four days in ranging your fifteen great 
Irishmen in his battaillon at Potsdam : they 
have been extreamly liked, tho’ they are not 
of a size with some of the monsters there. . . . 
The Queen complained to me last night that 
she had a letter from His Majesty about a 
fortnight ago with a list of these men, their age 
and sizes, but when she thought to have come 
the first with this agreable news to the King, 
she found he had already a list in his pocket, 
and so was disappointed of the pleasure and 
merit: I suppose Wallenrodt had got a copy 
and was officious to make his court with it, 
but I hope when the next recruit comes, better 
care will be taken to let the good Queen have 
the satisfaction of giving the first advice.” 

In the following year, however, “an ugly 
dispute ” arose between London and Berlin 
because, as Whitworth wrote from Berlin in 
January 1722, “some of the Prussian officers 
have seized one of His Majesty’s subjects at 
Althona near Hamburgh, and brought him 
hither by force : they have kept him here close 
prisoner above five weeks, in order to force him 
to take service in General Lébens regiment, 
which he still refuses. As he is a man of 
substance, has a wife and family and two 
houses, and was at Althona with a considerable 
barge of hops for sale, the Regency of Hannover 
have desired me by two or three letters to 
sollicit his discharge, which I did, and the 
King assured me last week that he was set at 
liberty : but the officers taking advantage of 
his unaccountable passion for great wellmade 
men, keep him still and pretend at least a sum 
of mony for his release : I renew’d therefore 
my sollicitations yesterday, but am afraid to 
no great purpose, since no answer has been 
returned me. I have done all I can to stiffle or 
make up the accidents of this nature which 
formerly happen’d, but the present injustice was 
too great for me to dissemble. . . Some stop 
must be put to these insolencies of the Prussian 
officers, and tis better the King here should be 
displeased with me once, than to have perpetual 
occasion of such complaints which cannot but 
create ill blood.” The officers maintained their 
demand for a ransom of fifty thalers under the 
pretext of expenses incurred by them : a claim 
which moved Whitworth to the exclamation 


Reproduced from Frederick The Great’ by Hegemann-MacMillan 
RUNNING. THE GAUNTLET: from an etching by Chodowitecki 


“Il n'y a que les pirates d’ Afrique qui rancon- 
nent les Chrétiens de cette maniére.” At the 
beginning of February, at last, he could report 
that “‘ the business about the recruits is .. . 
settled to satisfaction,’ that is without the 
payment of the ransom, as he was “ convinced 
that such a complaisance would only have 
encouraged the officers in the like violences for 
the future.” 

Nevertheless, such practices continued, 
growing worse as the reign advanced, for it 
was not the officers who were chiefly to blame 
but the King himself. As he told the Imperial 
ambassador who had made representations 
about Prussian recruiting methods: “ he had 
given the necessary orders for putting an 
effectual stop to those practices in other Princes 
Dominions. . . . But, as he expected that his 
officers should allways be compleat and have 
good men, he could not act with the same rigour 
against them if the case should happen in his 
own Dominions : therefore, if his neighbours 
subjects, or any other Princes, would not be 
exposed to those accidents, their only way was 
to keep out of his country, and that he should 


be glad they would, for he did not know what 
they had to do in it.” (Guy Dickens to Lord 
Harrington from Berlin in December 1731.) 
And in March 1738 the same minister reported 
that the Prussian officers were openly criticizing 
the system: “ they all wish, great and small, 
that their Master would engage in a war, tho’ 
it should prove unfortunate, it being, as they 
think, the only remedy to cure him of his 
passion for tall men, so fatal to them, that... 
they are not sure of their bread unless they 
shew at every review a great number of tall 
recruits.” The contingency of a war, however, 
was extremely unlikely, as Guy Dickens him- 
self had realized in July 1737: “it is a great 
doubt here with many whether this Court could 
be persuaded to run the hazard of discomposing 
the front rank of any of their battaillons for 
the sake of Juliers and Bergue, were the Mari- 
time Powers even disposed to join with them in 
vigorous measures for putting them in posses- 
sion of those Dutchies.” The reign of Frederick 
William, in spite of all- his martial inclinations, 
was one of the most peaceful in the whole 
history of Prussia: for his foreign policy was 
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influenced by his fear of losing any of his tall 
soldiers. 

The recruiting activities of the Prussians 
were by then extended to England itself. The 
valet of Baron Borck, the Prussian envoy extra- 
ordinary in London, one Cregar, and an Irish- 
man, formerly a trooper in a British regiment 
of horse, one Hugh Montgomery, were trying 
to entice tall Englishmen to serve in the 
Prussian army. As these activities were for- 
bidden, they had to do so by underhand means. 
Montgomery became acquainted with the son 
of a yeoman “ of Great Barford, in the County 
of Bedford . . . William Willis, aged about 
23 years, a hopeful and industrous young man,” 
but unfortunately “6 feet and 4 inches high 
without shoes,” and promised to procure him 
employment in the service of an Irish Lord. 
He showed Willis “‘ several letters, which he 
pretended was sent him from the said Lord, 
or by his order, wherein he was desired to 
procure a servant, a good looking young man 
for the said pretended Lord, who should be 
6 feet and 4 inches high without shoes . . . the 
Lord keeping two servants of that stature as his 
porters.” Under this pretence Montgomery in 
March 1735 enticed young Willis to come with 
him to London ; “he then told him that the 
Irish Lord was in Holland ” where he induced 
Willis to go, “‘ from which place he was con- 
ducted under several pretences into the King 
of Prussia’s territories, and then had a guard 
set over him and was conveyed to Potsdam ; ” 
in all of this Cregar helped actively. Willis 
was not the only Englishman who had fallen a 
victim to this stratagem: one John Evans 
had been lured to Potsdam by similar devices ; 
and both accused not only Cregar, but also the 
Prussian envoy, Baron Borck, of complicity. 

At Potsdam Evans and Willis, “ refusing to 
take the oath of fidelity to the King of Prussia, 
were (amongst other inhumanitys) beaten in 
such a violent manner that they were forced to 
keep their beds for several days after.” Willis, 
however, persisted and accused Cregar of 
“ decoying him away, for which he was taken 
out of the ranks and received a most severe 
bastinado, under which he fell; notwith- 
standing that, he was upheld from the ground 
to receive the full compliment of blows allotted 
him for his punishment, and afterwards sent 


prisoner to his quarters.” Nothing was known 
in England about the whole affair until Evans’ 
wife, “ under pretence of fetching her children 
from England . . . was permitted to come over.” 
She brought a letter from Willis addressed to 
his father, which was the first news the latter 
received from his son since his disappearance. 
Willis’ father then took steps against Mont- 
gomery, who was put “in Bedford goal, for 
seducing His Majesty’s subjects into fforeign 
service.” Later he “ was tried and convicted last 
assizes at Bedford for enticing the said Willis. . . 
for which offence the court fin’d him five pounds 
—to continue in goal three months longer—to 
find sureties for his good behaviour for three 
years.” He thus escaped surprisingly lightly. 
Willis’ father also addressed a “ humble 
petition ” to Lord Harrington, the Secretary of 
State for the Northern Department, to have his 
son freed. George II “ ordered that the facts 
should be enquired into and verifyed in an 
authentick manner,” and the petition (followed 
by the evidence) was forwarded to Berlin in 
July 1737 for further action. Guy Dickens 


was not surprised, but replied to Lord Har- 


rington from Berlin the same month : “ most 
of the facts set forth in the said petition have 
been known to me for some time: Cregar. 
Baron Borcke’s servant mentioned therein, is 
his Valet de Chamber, and because of the hand 
which he had had in these, and I doubt not 
several other practices of the like nature, his 
master did not think proper to take him over to 
England, the last journey he made thither.” 
From the outset Guy Dickens was rather 
sceptical as to whether his endeavours on 
behalf of Evans and Willis would meet with 
any success, and events proved him right. 
Early in August he reported to Lord Har- 
rington that he had communicated the petition 
to the Prussian ministers : but “‘ they appeal’d 
to me, saying, that having been here as many 
years as I had, I could not but be sensible of 
the great trouble and vexation which this sort 
of affairs gave them, by the humour of the 
King their Master, who was deaf to all their 
representations when they tended to deprive 
him of any of his tall recruits.” Frederick 
William’s chief minister, Field-Marshal von 
Grumbkow, was much more outspoken ; he 
told Guy Dickens: “as to the two men I 


desired to have discharged, he knew no other 
way for us to get them, than to come and fetch 
them with an army of an hundred thousand 
men ; that nobody was more to be pityed than 
the Prussian officers, who were obliged to pay 
their court by such practices, but—it was their 
Master’s humour, and they had no other way 
to favour and preferment: and the Feldt- 
Marshall Gromkow was obliged to play the 
pyrate as well as others, insomuch that was 
the Emperor’s first kettle-drummer a man fit 
for his purpose, he would steal him away, if he 
was within his reach ; that we in England or 
else where might hang as many of their recruiters 
as we could ketch : we were even in the right to 
do so, but all that would never put it out of his 
Master’s head, guw’ils avoient icy une hypothéque 
sur tous les grands hommes de I’ Europe.” 
After this unpropitious start the unfortunate 
British minister laboured for the remainder of 
the year on behalf of Evans and Willis, but 
without success. Later in August he reported a 
new incident : “ this humour or passion for tall 
men, like some rivers and torrents, grows the 
more violent from any opposition it meets. 
Not many: weeks ago, a discharged cook of 
Baron Demeradt’s, the Imperial Resident, was 
taken up, tho for his greater security that 
Minister had not only given him a passport, 
but lent him one of his servants and his own 
horses to conduct him as far as Saxony.”” When 
Baron Demeradt made representations, the 
Prussian ministers merely expressed the hope 
that such a “trifle” would not make any 
difference between the two countries. By the 
end of the year Guy Dickens had given up 
hope: “I shall speak no more to you about 
our Potzdam Grenadiers : for I do not see any 
the least probability of getting them out of 
jeopardy. They laugh at me when I mention 
the thing, and ask me, half in jest, and half in 
earnest, how I can urge such a matter seriously 
and think it is possible they can part with a 
man, who has six feet four inches, and that I 
should be thought less unreasonable if I de- 
manded a province or two.” This was the last 
time that the fate of these two unfortunate 
Englishmen was mentioned in the dispatches 
from Berlin. Relations between London and 
Berlin, and between George II and his brother- 


in-law Frederick William continued to be 
difficult ; and it was obviously impossible to 
achieve any redress, as the giant grenadiers 
remained one of the chief preoccupations of 
their royal master. 

Guy Dickens’ comments on the happenings 
in Berlin not unnaturally became more and 
more scathing. At the end of 1730 he had re- 
ported : “ of all places, this is now become the 
most barren, for surely the conversation of men 
out of their senses half the day is not a fit 
subject for a dispatch to a Secretary of State.” 
In September 1736 he became more explicit and 
thus commented on Frederick William : “ this 
Prince may bluster in his own Dominions, 
teaze and chicane his neighbours in small 
matters as about recruits and other things that 
are not likely to have serious consequences, 
but will hardly be ever persuaded to make any 
attempts, which may be attended with danger 
and expence. The least opposition he sees— 
two or three bold declarations from the powers 
who have at heart the peace of Europe will al- 
ways stop him short, and make him renounce 
the thoughts of aggrandizing himself by the 
ways of arms.” And in the following month 
he added: “as things are managed here at 
present, I see few powers who would not 
rather have this Court for an enemy than a 
friend. As an enemy, experience has shewn 
they are not to be feared, and as a friend, they 
will be always false, useless, troublesome and 
burthensome.” 

This analysis was shrewd enough as far as 
Frederick William was concerned. Guy 
Dickens obviously could not take into account 
the fact that the reign would only last another 
four years, and that then a young ruler would 
come to the throne, who was to be far more 
ambitious, and far more eager to risk the army 
bequeathed to him in battle for the sake of 
acquiring new provinces. The giant grenadiers, 
on the other hand, did not survive into the 
new reign, but weré dissolved on the accession 
of Frederick II ; characteristically, the money 
thus saved was used to enlarge the army by 
ten thousand men. A military realist had 
ascended the throne, and the costly trimmings 
had to disappear ; war was to consume all the 
financial resources of Prussia. 
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HISTORICAL BREVITIES 


SS 


CHINA and AMERICA—I 


compiled by Peter Hume 


“Ours being the first American ship that had 
ever visited China, it was some time before the 
Chinese could fully comprehend the distinction 
between Englishmen and us. They styled us the 
New People, and when, by the map, we conveyed 
to them an idea of the extent of our country, with 
its present and increasing population, they were not 
a little pleased at the prospect of so considerable a 
market for the productions of their own empire.” 

Samuel Shaw. First Voyage to Canton (1784). 

From Journals (published 1847), 


“The Americans (whom the Chinese distinguish 
by the expressive title of second chop Englishmen) 
have also a flag [at Canton]. 

Memoirs of William Hickey, 1809. 


“ An interference of the United States to quiet 
and tranquillize China would be a mission of 
humanity and charity. It would be essentially a 
work of peace, unlike the ruthless conquest of India, 
made upon the sordid calculations of a cruel avarice.” 

Col. Humphrey Marshall, U.S. Commissioner 

in China, to Secretary of State, 1853. 


“In China, the smothered fires of hatred kindled 
against the English during the opium war have burst 
into a flame of animosity which no tenders of peace 
and friendship will be very likely to quench. For the 
sake of Christian and commercial intercourse with 
China, it is in the highest degree desirable that we 
ithe Americans] should keep out of this quarrel, 
and that the Chinese should not be led to regard 
all the nations of the Western World as united in a 
conspiracy against them.” 

New York Daily Tribune Jeading article : 1oth 

April, 1857. (Based on material from their 

London correspondent, Karl Marx.) 


“His Excellency Yeh, in some respects, stands 
alone and pre-eminent in his insane and insufferable 


conduct towards foreigners.” 
Dr. Peter Parker, U.S. Commissioner in China, 
to Secretary of State Marcy, 7th May, 1856. 


* The Chinese and Americans have usually been 
on good terms, and the trade between China and 
other countries has heretofore been conducted 
amicably ; but the English have now, for several 
months, in a most unprovoked manner, brought 
their troops and engaged in hostilities, and repeatedly 
setting fire to the shops and dwellings of people, and 
destroying a very great number of buildings, have 
ruined some entire families. . . . The Americans 
having never injured the Chinese, there is, of course, 
— to mar the good feeling existing between 
them.” 

Yeh Ming-Chin, Governor of Kwangtung 

Province, to Dr. Peter Parker, 1857. 


“ T aver that there is no spot on earth where there 
has been greater progress made within the past few 
years than in the Empire of China... . She finds that 
she must come into relations with this civilization 
that is pressing around her, and feeling that, she 
does not wait but comes out to you and extends to 
you her hand. . . . Let her alone; let her have 
independence ; let her develop herself in her own 
time. She has no hostility to you. Let her do this 
and she will initiate a movement which will be felt 
in every workshop in the civilized world... .” 

Francis Burlingame, U.S. Minister to China, 

1861-8, speaking in New York : 1868. 


“What a grand spectacle to witness the four 
hundred millions of Chinamen, as it were, stopping 
in the long tide of centuries, resting on their oars 
and catching across the ocean the sounds of 
republican America, the hum of their machinery, 
the scream of their whistles, the roar of their trains, 
and all the multitudinous voices of progress so 
familiar to us.” 

A United States Congressman : 1868. 
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The Papal 


Victory 


1848-1948 


By ELIZABETH 
WISKEMANN 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, 1819-1901 


E HAVE LONG BEEN taught with an air 

WV of finality that in 1870 Italy was 
unified under the House of Savoy. 

In order to bring this about, we learnt, the 


‘Piedmontese Army was obliged to destroy the 


Temporal Power of the Pope who remained a 
Prisoner in the Vatican. To-day, however, the 
House of Savoy has vanished from the scene 
and the Pope is the most powerful person in 
Italy. What, then, has happened in the last 
hundred years ? 


All pictures by courtesy of Picture Post Library 


The French Revolution had fertilized the 
ancient sentiment expressed by Dante and 
Macchiavelli that Italy should once and for all 
be freed from foreign barbarians: it had 
seemed, too, to bring some kind of fulfilment 
of the liberal hopes of the eighteenth century 
intellectuals of Milan and Genoa, and also of 
Naples. Napoleon I expelled the Austrian and 
Spanish rulers and subjected all Italy to the 
authority—in some form—of a Corsican Em- 
peror with an Italian name; this Emperor 
personified the revolt against the ancien régime, 
a caste system which was worn out. 

For a short time, with the Sicilian constitu- 
tion of 1812 and the formal restoration of the 
liberties of Genoa in 1814, the British in the 
person of Lord William Bentinck seemed able 
to outbid the French at a time when Napoleon’s 
generosity had become suspect. But Lord 
William’s aspirations were sacrificed to Metter- 
nich’s demands, and in 1815 “‘ The Reaction ” 
descended upon Italy, comprising forms of 
government so retrograde that the gentlest 
liberal was branded as a dangerous conspirator. 
This was true, not only in the Papal States and 
in the South, but also in Piedmont and the 
Austrian provinces of Venetia and Lombardy ; 
the latter had been far more liberally governed 
under Maria Theresa in the previous century. 
As for the liberties of Genoa, they were now 
obliterated by the officials who served the 
House of Savoy* and who until 1848 regarded 
Count Cavour as a Jacobin. 

When at last, in the ’forties of the nineteenth 
century, the Reaction began to wear thin, the 
question arose of what should take its place. 
Italy’s problem was and is unique because of 
the crushing heritage of Rome. This meant 
the heritage of the Empire in all its forms, and 
of the Papacy which had been both heir and 
rival to the Empire and which, enthroned in the 
Eternal City and governing the Papal States, 
claimed a theocratic succession if not to all 
imperial territories, at least to the metropolitan 
soil of Italy. The 1815 settlement had sub- 
jected the country to Habsburg rulers in the 
North and Spanish Bourbons in the South ; 
in the north-east the Savoy dynasty with its 
transalpine interests was regarded as half- 


* The Dukes of Savoy and Piedmont became 
Kings of Sardinia in 1720 ; their capital remained at 
Turin ; in1815they acquired the Republicof Genoa. 
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French ; there was in fact only one native 
prince—the Pope. In 1843 Gioberti published 
his celebrated “‘ neo-Guelf ” plea (Del primato 
morale e civile degh Italiani) in favour of an 
Italian federation presided over by the Pope. 
Three years later, with the election of the 
amiable and popular bishop of Imola as Pius IX, 
neo-Guelf hopes were kindled ; with the new 
Pope’s amnesty and other tentatively liberal 
measures these hopes burst into flame, only 
to be quenched by the Allocution of April 1848, 


ey 


KING VICTOR EMMANUEL II, CAVOUR and GARIBALDI 


when Pius IX declared that war against Austria 
was.“ far from his thoughts ”—the one native 
ruler would not sanction the eviction of the 
most powerful and most hated foreign 
authority. 

Mazzini’s gospel, the main inspiration of the 
nineteenth-century Risorgimento, was opposed 
to Gioberti’s, for he preached a unitary Italian 
republic with a secularized Rome as its capital. 
When there was a rising against Pio Nono in 
the autumn of 1848 and he fled to Gaeta in the 
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GIUSEPPE MAZZINI, 1805-1872 


kingdom of Naples, Mazzini and Garibaldi in » 


February 1849 established a Roman Republic 
which in the nature of things was a challenge 
to the Church and to Europe. Louis Napoleon, 
President of the Second French Republic, sent 
a French Army which drove out the Republicans 
from Rome. All his enemies to left and to right 
smelt the old Bonapartist imperialism, but he 
himself declared and believed that the French 
forestalled Austrian troops and, with them, 
black reaction in Rome ; the Pope returned, 
making liberal promises which were broken. 
The French occupation of Rome, with a 
brief interruption from 1866 to 1867, lasted for 
21 years, until the fall of the Second French 
Empire. In 1831 Louis Napoleon had joined 
the anti-Papal rising in the Romagna and he 
always felt sympathy for Italian nationalism ; 
on the other hand his dynasty was fragile, 
and as the Cardinal-Secretary of State, Anto- 
nelli, used to say, in the clergy the Pope had a 


highly efficacious army of occupation in France; 

further, all Frenchmen to the right still clung 
to the tradition of the most Christian King and 
believed that France must remain the protector 
of the Papacy, certainly never help to unite 
Italy. In effect, in his struggle to find some 
compromise, Napoleon III pursued a Giober- 
tian policy at Mazzini’s expense. “‘ Depuis que 
je suis a la téte du gouvernement en France,” 
he wrote in a letter dated May 20th 1862, 
“ma politique a toujours été la méme vis-a-vis 
de I’Italie, séconder les asp‘rations nationales, 
engager le Pape 4 en devenir le soutien plutot 
que l’adversaire : en un mot consacrer l’alliance 
de la religion et de la liberté.” But the liberal- 
Catholic programme proved, as it always has, 
to be nothing but a dream. In the Syllabus of 
1864 Pius IX declared that “ the pontiff neither 
can nor ought to be reconciled with progress, 
liberalism and modern civilization,” flatly 
rejecting his protector’s thesis: The Popes 
were still leaders of the Guelf faction, never 
neo-Guelf. 

Since 1852 another version of the Roman 
idea had arisen to compete with those of 
Gioberti and Mazzini. In that year King 
Victor Emmanuel II appointed Cavour as his 
Prime Minister, and Cavour set about the 
transformation of the now constitutional 
Kingdom of Sardinia into a liberal Italian 
Monarchy with its capital in Rome ; this was 
to end the Temporal Power and to safeguard 
“A Free Church in a Free State.” Even in 
those pre-industrial days it was a far cry from 
Turin to Rome, but in paying Napoleon’s price 
of Savoy and Nice to France the King of 
Sardinia had become Cisalpine and had lost 
his purely French-speaking provinces. Instead, 
thanks to Napoleon III’s armies, he gained 
Lombardy in 1859, and in 1860 thanks to 
Napoleon’s assent he gained the very heart of 
Italy when the middle classes in Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena and the Romagna cast off their 
dukes and priests in his favour. When in the 
summer (1860) Garibaldi conquered Sicily and 
Naples, and might again try to reach Rome 
Cavour feared, unless he himself acted, inter- 
vention from Austria or Russia. The dynastic 
ambition of the House of Savoy impelled the 
King to support his Minister in order to fore- 
stall the Republicans ; he also resented the 
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crusade which the Pope proclaimed in order to 
win back the Romagna. In July Napoleon 
obligingly shut his eyes to Piedmontese opera- 
tions and Piedmontese troops defeated the 
Papal Army at Castelfidardo and advanced 
into the Marches and Umbria: the Pope was 
left with only the Patrimony of St. Peter where 
the French troops were in occupation. 

Thus between 1860 and 1870 Victor Em- 
manuel, to whom Garibaldi had a little reluc- 
tantly relinquished Naples and Sicily, could 
claim to rule Italy without Rome ; it is true 
that Venetia was gained only in 1866. The 
urgent task of consolidating the new state was, 
however, neglected on account of the nostalgic 
desire for Rome as capital ; ousted from power 
the Republicans incessantly taunted the 
Monarchy with its failure to take Rome. In 
1864 Napoleon III made the September 
Convention with the new Italy, by which he 
undertook to evacuate the Patrimony at the 
end of two years, provided Italy made Florence 
her capital. Instead of rejoicing, Italian 
patriots raged that the false Emperor was 
cheating them of their hopes once again. Public 
opinion in Britain, which followed Italian 
affairs with passion, applauded the Rome-as- 
capital mystique. Lord John Russell, Foreign 
Minister at the time, was encouraged to do so 
by Sir James Hudson, his Minister in Turin. 
Only his nephew, Odo Russell, our unofficial 
representative in Rome, observed that Italy 
was unready to absorb the Roman inheritance. 
“Whilst professing to protect the Church 
against Italy, France in truth has protected 
Italy against the Church and her foreign 
allies,” he wrote.* He was the only person 
who is known to have suggested that Italy was 
better off without Rome, at least for the time. 
Perhaps he knew Rome too well. In the same 
year Lavigerie (soon to become Bishop of 
Nancy), returning from Rome estimated “ the 
party of the opposition at 20,000, but he says 
that it is composed of the most intelligent 
classes, and were the French troops to leave 
Rome, there can be no doubt that this party 
would force the Pope to beat a quiet retreat. In 
speaking of the majority he admits that they 
are swayed by personal interests—that there 


* Odo Russell to Lord John Russell no. 106, 
31 December, 1861. 
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POPE PIUS IX, 1792-1878 


are above 40,000 whom he styles mendicants 
who depend entirely on the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments for their subsistence . . . A certain 
number again are his (the Pope’s) supporters 
from religious motives and there are a certain 
number more who follow the lead of the 
majority, throw up their caps for the Pope in 
the morning and would do the same for anyone 
else in the evening. . . The Sacred College is 
described as composed of men of very limited 
intellectual capacity, but as obstinate as the 
Pope in their political views.”* 

While the King who ruled Italy longed for 
Rome the Pope who ruled Rome longed for 
Italy. The Patrimony of St. Peter provided the 
Pope with exactly that possibility of escaping 
subjection to an earthly authority which was 
held by the faithful to be necessary for the 


* Quoted by the French Foreign Minister, 
Thouvenel to Lord Cowley, see Cowley to Russell 
No. 35, 13 January, 1861 (Confidential). 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI, 1807-1882 


spiritual independence of the Papacy, yet never 
for a moment did Pio Nono accept the new 
state of affairs. After the death of Cavour in 
June 1861, Antonelli, a Jesuit and said to be 
among the more liberal of the Pope’s advisers, 
felt confident that the Italian Monarchists and 
Republicans would destroy one another* (as, in 
a sense, they did 95 years later). In moments 
of danger when Garibaldi was preparing an 
attack upon Rome, as he did again in the 
summer of 1862, the Pope would be seized with 
panic, but even so he was convinced that, as he 
remarked at the time to the American Consul 
in Rome, “ We shall have our fifty years of 
affliction but it will pass, and the Church will 
become more triumphant than ever and will 
have its millenium.” And by way of discon- 
certing the world he could always threaten to 
leave Rome ; indeed, in July 1862—mainly to 


* Odo Russell to Lord John Russell no. 66, 
7 June, 1861. 


pique Napoleon, he asked Odo Russell fo: 
refuge in England where in 1864 Garibaldi. 
guest of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, 
was to be féted by all classes of society.* 
The great weakness of united Italy and the 
hope of Pio Nono and Antonelli was to be 
sought in the Mezzogiorno, the former kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily. Nigra, first Italian Am- 
bassador to Paris, once remarked to Ricasoli 
that the test would be there. Francis, the last 
king of Naples, took refuge in Rome, and the 
Papal authorities did their utmost to support 
and encourage the Southern brigands, as they 
were called, or, in other terms, the widespread 
resistance to the Piedmontese army of occupa- 
tion. The Northerners were welcomed by the 
small enlightened middle class which was 
prominent in the city of Naples, and by some 
vendetta leaders in order to carry on their 
feuds. But the retrograde aristocracy and the 
mass of the peasants they maltreated were 
united in a strange alliance against the power 
of Victor Emmanuel. It is difficult to put into 
words the state of mind which has prevailed 
among the South Italian peasants until perhaps 
a year or so ago, the state of mind of those who 
had been oppressed for so long that they clung 
to the familiarity of oppression. They sus- 
pected everyone including their priests, but they 
suspected strangers and new things most. They 
had consoled themselves for centuries with 
pre-Christian superstition and with every 
anomaly, for instance with costly ceremonies 
provided by the Bourbon authorities at the price 
of their own destitution ; they had never heard 
of the law except as a combination of corrup- 
tion with cruelty. Thus Northern liberalism 
seemed to them a terrible enemy, half paralysed 
though it was by their Southern enmity. It 
seemed all the more terrible because it arrived 


* Odo Russell to Lord John Russell no. 100, 
26 July, 1862. Odo Russell acquiesced, but asked 
why not make peace with Italy. Lord Granvilie 
consoled Queen Victoria for the demonstrations in 
favour of Garibaldi as best he could. ‘‘ Garibaldi,” 
he wrote to her, “has all the qualifications for 
making him a popular idol in this country. He is of 
low extraction, he is physically and morally brave. . . 
he has achieved great things by ‘ dash’... He isa 
goose, but that is considered to be an absence of 
diplomatic guile . . . His political principles, which are 
nearly as dangerous to the progress and maintenance 
of real liberty as the most despotic systems, are 
thought admirably applicable to foreign countries.” 
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among them as the pioneer of industrialism, 
of those monstrous railways which Cavour had 
lived long enough to foster in Piedmont.* And 
given the obstruction and illiteracy of the 
Southern peasantry it became impossible for 
ihe Northerners—with the best will in the 
world—not to exploit the poverty of the South 
to their own advantage; this in its turn 
increased the social contrasts between them. 

In 1870 the French withdrew and Italian 
troops entered Rome on September 2oth ; the 
capital was moved from Florence the next 
year. But the unification of Italy only had 
meaning from Piedmont to Umbria; the air 
of Rome was southern; even the liberal 
traditions of the professional class of Naples 
were lacking there. With Rome as the king- 
dom’s capital the Pope, newly proclaimed in- 
fallible, was politically deposed. In revenge he 
forbade the faithful to take part in the political 
life of “ united” Italy. It is true that the 
illiterate, nearly three-quarters of the popula- 
tion, were not enfranchised until 1911, and 
that by the educated classes he was less likely 
to be obeyed ; his veto, nevertheless, divided 
the nation and encouraged Southern hostility 
to the administrative prefects now sent from 
Rome. Little though they counted, the 
““ masses many Northern peasants— 
were with the Pope. 

Towards the end of the century united Italy 
was still remarkably insecure. The most 
forcible Prime Minister of the period, the former 
Garibaldian, Crispi, embarked upon the 
colonial venture which ended in the catastrophe 
of Adowa in 1896; he had also adopted a 
violently anti-Socialist attitude in the face of 
grave and genuine labour unrest. Mounting 
social tension culminated in the explosion of 
1898, three days’ rioting in Milan with heavy 
casualties, followed by extreme governmental 
severity. Crispi was also on the worst possible 
‘erms with the successor of Pius IX, Pope 
eo XIII, who began to concern himself with 
he new industrial face of the world. The crisis 
f 1898, however, was quickly followed by 


* The first railway line in Italy had, in fact, been 
ostructed by the last King of Naples from Naples 
) the suburb of Portici, but he was utterly opposed 
) anything equivalent to more than a modern 
-am-route ; he thought long-distance travelling was 
ertain to have subversive effects. 
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COUNT CAVOUR, 1810-1861 


some fifteen years of material prosperity un- 
rivalled in the history of Italy. This period 
may be identified with the name of Giovanni 
Giolitti who controlled Italian policy through- 
out these years. The Savoy dynasty, whose 
position seemed perilous between 1898 and 
1900 when King Humbert was assassinated, a 
few years later seemed to be secure, and Italy 
could now at last be regarded, not as a mere 
geographical expression, but as a political 
reality. It was over forty years since Victor 
Emmanuel II had been hailed as King of Italy ; 
it would take about as long again for his 
dynasty to be expelled. 

From this time Papal policy—scarcely per- 
ceptibly—changed. Industrialization had 
created fresh urban masses, and it was with 
Socialism, not the Monarchy, that the Pope 
must battle for their control. In 1905 the ban 
upon Catholic participation in political life 
was lifted ; soon after came indications that the 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUEL II, 1820-1878 


Vatican no longer felt intransigeant in the old 
way with regard to the Temporal Power. 
For the time being the Italian Socialists, apart 
from their extremists (such as the young 
Mussolini), were moderate and co-operative. 
But already, in spite of all the hard words that 
_had been spoken and in spite of all the cross- 
currents, Monarchists and Clericals gradually 
began to collaborate against Republicans or 
Free-Masons and Socialists. With the war of 
1915-1918, although the sympathies of the 
Vatican were known to lie with the Central 
Powers, and although Italy insisted in Article 
XV of the Treaty of London that the Papacy 
should be excluded from the peace negotiations, 


nevertheless, the Nationalists—were they never 
so anti-clerical—tended to line up with the 
enemies of Socialism. After the Russian 
revolution of 1917 and the post-war chaos in 
Italy the extremist Socialists (except for 
Mussolini and his friends) had become Com- 
munists. At about the same time Don Sturzo 
had founded his Christian Socialist party, 
the Popolari, with its tremendous appeal to the 
land-hungry peasantry. But Fascism suddenly 
overwhelmed both Nationalists and Popolari 
and seemed so formidable to King Victor 
Emmanuel III that he hastened to ally himself 
with it. The Vatican was more cautious since 
it couldalways afforddelay. In1929 the Lateran 
Agreements were made between Pope Pius XI 
and Mussolini. This time the Fascists seemed 
to have got the better of the Papacy, but within 
another fourteen years they had vanished 
ignominiously. 

With Mussolini’s fall—even earlier—popular 
sentiment in Italy turned to the Pope, not the 
King : the Pope in Rome was felt as an inter- 
national protection. There was a Giobertian 
revival ; many people hoped that the Vatican 
would at last lead the movements for long over- 
due reform ; only a few, recalling its hostility to 
Sturzo, felt sure that it neither would nor 
could. With Papal encouragement a new 
Christian-Democrat Party was founded which 
was popularly regarded as successor to the 
Popolari. On the whole the Christian-Demo- 
crats were cautious in resistance to the Germans, 
but many simple priests behaved heroically and 
won the confidence of the Partisans. Between 
1943 and 1945 the Italian resistance to the 
Nazis and Neo-Fascists revivified the Mazzinian 
Risorgimento ; for this brief period it became 
a national resurrection in which all classes 
joined and the Communists played a brave, as 
yet undogmatic, part. But the resistance was 
perforce a Northern and Central Italian move- 
ment, and, blaming the King as it did for the 
reign of Mussolini, it was overwhelmingly 
republican. Southern Italy regarded both 
Republicanism and Socialism as Northern 
plagues. 

After the war people discussed excitedly 
whether the Republic or the Monarchy, the 
Marxist or the Christian reformers would win. 
When the republican Partisan leader, Parri (a 
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Ligurian like Garibaldi or Mazzini) was made 
Premier in June 1945, they said a northern wind 
would freshen Rome. But all of them reckoned 
without the Pope. A referendum to decide 
between monarchy and republic was fixed for 
June 1946. The obstinate dynasticism of old 
King Victor Emmanuel III, and his distrust 
of younger generations, had prevented a grace- 
ful abdication in favour of his grandson who 
was uncompromised in the nation’s eyes. The 
strange thing, however, was that the association 
with the new-fangled absolutism of the Fascists 
which the South had spurned, and the mere 
fact of royalty, suddenly transformed the hated 
House of Savoy into the accepted successors of 
the Bourbons in Southern eyes, a bastion of 
defence against winds and plagues from the 
North. Long ago the Sicilian Republican, 
Crispi, had gone over to the Savoyard King 
because he said, “ The Monarchy unites us, 
the Republic would divide us.” In 1946 the 
politically educated tended to reverse his 
dicum. The truth was that either in its 
traditional form would harden the North- 
South division which the war had re- 
emphasized. 

Before the referendum it had been noticed 
that the Christian-Democrat party was re- 
publican in the north and centre, and monar- 
chist in the South. At the time of the voting 
the Republic won by a small majority, although 
Papal influence had been used to oppose it ; 
at the same time the Christian Democrats 
proved themselves the largest political party. 
Not only that ; they were the only re-unifying 


factor. Through them the Vatican became the 
power able to reunite North and South as the 


‘House of Savoy never could. For the sake 


of this unity the heirs of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
of Gioberti and Savoy, were willing for the 
Pope to triumph over them all. The most 
astonishing homage to the throne of St. Peter 
came from the Italian followers of Marx and 
Lenin, whose vote was decisive in incorporating 
the Lateran instruments of 1929 in the new 
republican constitution. Without Fascist com- 
petition this left the Catholic Church supreme 
with regard to education and family life. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Pius IX ruled the Papal States through an 
administrative body of priests; he preferred 
his subjects to be illiterate since this preserved 
them from the infection of liberal ideas. The 
men of the Risorgimento wished to free Italy, 
but also the Church, from the consequences of 
the Temporal Power of the Pope. In the middle 
of the twentieth century the whole of Italy is | 
governed, no longer by priests, but by the 
officials of a Christian-Democratic republic in 
accordance with the Pope’s will. Like Bismarck 
or Stalin, Pius XII supports universal suffrage 
and general education to ensure both mass 
support and mass control. The Pope’s 
sovereignty to-day is limited to the token area 
of the Vatican City. In the view of the Church, 
however—if we may be guided by Jemolo’s 
brilliant work on Church and State—with these 
adaptations all Italy has very rightly taken the 
place of the old Papal States, for that is Italy’s 
appointed rdle. 
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HISTORICAL 


November 17, 1869 
OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


Though the idea of joining the Mediterranean and 
Indian oceans by a canal was proposed by Choiseul 
in the eighteenth century, not until the 1860’s did 
the project take form. Constructed by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, and owing much to the initiative of 
Napoleon III, the Suez Canal was opened by the 
Empress Eugénie in 1869. Palmerston had vigorously 
opposed the scheme, seeing in it a French plan to 
dominate Egypt and threaten the route to India ; 
but when, at Disraeli’s initiative, the British Govern- 
ment on November 8, 1875, purchased for £5,000,000 
the Khedive Ismail’s shares in the Canal Company, 
British interests in Egypt seemed fully secured. 


November 20, 1759 
BATTLE OF QUIBERON BAY 


On November 14 Admiral Conflans put to sea from 
Brest intending to pick up troops for the invasion of 
Britain. Encountering Hawke’s fleet, which had 
been cruising off the Biscayan coast, Conflans deter- 
mined to lure it into Quiberon Bay where the British 
ships might be driven on the reefs. Hawke 
immediately accepted the risk, and the French and 
British ships entered the Bay in close combat. 
Six French ships were lost, others stranded, and 
Choiseul’s plan for invasion came to nothing. Thus 
ended the famous “ Year of Victories ”’. 


November 20, 1815 
THE SECOND TREATY OF PARIS 


Because the French nation, and not only the army, 
had supported Napoleon in the Hundred Days 
campaign, the Allies felt compelled after the defeat 
of Waterloo to impose heavier terms on the French 
Government than had been imposed in the former 
treaty of May 1814. An indemnity was now 
demanded and the acceptance of an army of occupa- 
tion, while all the works of art taken by Napoleon 
were to be restored to their former owners. France 
ceded Chambéry and Savoy to Sardinia, but was 
allowed to retain Avignon. 


November 29, 1530 
DEATH OF CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Dominant at the Court of Henry VIII for more than 
fifteen years and exercising vast influence on the 
policies of Europe, Cardinal Wolsey fell from favour 
when the King expressed a wish to divorce his 
queen, Catherine of Aragon. Ambitious to wear the 
Papal Crown and unwilling to offend the Emperor 
Charles, whose prisoner the Pope had been, and who 
himself was Catherine’s nephew, Wolsey endeavoured 
to delay the proceedings. His enemies conspired 
against him and he was prosecuted under a 


NOVEMBER— 


CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


Praemunire. Deprived of his property, he was 
allowed to retire to York ; but the following year he 
was accused of treason and died at Leicester Abbey 
on his way south for trial. 


December 2, 1823 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


After restoring the absolutist régime in Spain, 
France offered to assist the recovery of the Spanish 
colonies in South America, then in revolt. To prevent 
this, Canning proposed to President Monroe an 
alliance between Britain and the United States. 
Monroe later sent a message to Congress—since 
known as the Monroe Doctrine but, in fact, the 
work of Quincy Adams—stating that as America 
had not taken part in European affairs, any inter- 
vention by European Powers in America would be 
“a manifestation of unfriendly disposition towards 
the U.S.A.” Canning latter justified his policy in 
words that have become famous: “ If France had 
Spain, it should not be Spain and the Indies. I 
oy 4 Mt the New World to redress the balance of 
the Old ”’. 


December 2, 1851 
COUP D’ETAT OF NAPOLEON III 


Elected President of France in 1848, Louis Napoleon 
wished to persuade France and Europe that social 
and political order were bound up in his person. 
Two years of conflict with the Chamber followed ; 
and, when the latter repealed the law of Universal 
Suffrage, Napoleon demanded a revision of the 
constitution. After a proposal to restore the suffrage 
had been rejected in November 1851, Napoleon 
carried out a coup d’état to secure supreme power. 
The commander of the troops in Paris was won over, 
seventy-eight leading deputies arrested, and the 
Chambers surrounded. Napoleon was proclaimed 
President for ten years with a ministry responsible 
to himself. A year later, on December 2, 1852, he 
assumed the title of Emperor. 


December 13, 1654 
THE PROTECTORATE ESTABLISHED 


In April 1652 Cromwell had expelled the remainder 
of the Long Parliament by force ; for the so-called 
** Rump ” was intent on prolonging its existence and 
had passed a bill deferring the dissolution until 
November 1654. In its place a nominated assembly, 
** Barebone’s Parliament”, was set up by the 
Independents in July 1653 ; but it proved as jealous 
of the Army as its predecessor had been. The Army 
leaders then took control and drew up an “ Instru- 
ment of Government ”’, creating a Lord Protector 
with a Council of State as a check on his power. 
Cromwell assumed the position which he held till 
his death in 1658. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LESLIE STEPHEN 


LESLIE STEPHEN. By Noel Annan. (Macgibbon & 

Kee. 25s.) 

Mr. Annan’s method is first to describe the 
private life and family background of Leslie 
Stephen and then to proceed to a rigorously 
analytical discussion of his contribution to 
Victorian thought as an agnostic, a moralist and 
a literary critic. The assumption underlying 
this method—that a man’s thought may be 
described and criticized fruitfully without 
relating it at every point to his domestic affairs 
—is a welcome departure from the fashion of 
psychological biography. The danger is that 
it encourages diffuseness. The great Victorian 
debates about the nature of belief and the basis 
of morals are sufficiently contemporary to tempt 
a less vivacious writer than Mr. Annan to 
engage in freelance speculation. In a strictly 
academic discussion of Leslie Stephen’s place 
in Victorian thought, for example, it would 
normally be considered inappropriate to quote 
Dostoievsky as often as Mr. Annan does. 
Stephen is exhibited as the type of the Cam- 
bridge rationalist, and the qualities of that 
species—its calm attention to detail, its stoic 
readiness to embark on infinite labours for the 
sake of acquiring one solid piece of proven fact, 
the athletic beauty of its mental processes— 
are the subject of an ecstatic peroration ; but 
the book itself has more than a touch of Oxford 
about it. Such fascinating parentheses as the 
description of existentialism, which also enters 
the story, as the French version of the Non- 
Conformist conscience, appear incongruous 
to those who do not realize that in the twentieth 
century the Cambridge Geist has various 
embodiments, one of which is King’s. Mr. 
\nnan, however, has one principle which he 
‘lustrates by example as well as precept, that 
\terary criticism to be read must be readable. 
\ clear and energetic literary manner, marred 
nly occasionally by syntactical licence and by 
he odious habit of referring to living writers 
vithout giving them their proper styles, a mind 
-rring on the side of fertility, and a clear grasp 
f theoretical issues, make the book an engaging 
atellectual feat and convey a pretty good idea 
f Leslie Stephen and a better sketch of 
Jictorian controversy. 


That the emphasis should fall on the setting 
rather than on Stephen is natural, because 
Stephen is more than anything a representative 
figure. The Victorian intelligentsia, as Mr. 
Annan points out, was recruited from a coterie 
of Evangelical families, and the history of 
Victorian thought is an account of its progress 
in various directions away from the Clapham 
Sect. Stephen represents the free-thinking 
wing which, by the end of the century, had 
rejected dogma, wanted to maintain Christian 
ethics and looked to evolution for the consola- 
tions of religion. The interest of his life, there- 
fore, is as an illustration of this course of 
development, and Mr. Annan turns to it as a 
symptom of the intellectual crisis of his time. 
He was brought up a pious Evangelical, took 
Holy Orders in 1859, developed doubts, and 
having been allowed to retain his Fellowship 
at Trinity Hall (which was reserved for a 
priest) until the doubts might be resolved, 
decided to resign. According to Mr. Annan the 
crisis was probably due to his reading The 
Origin of Species. The only ways in which the 
Church could save herself intellectually after 
Darwin were liberal theology, in the manner 
of Jowett, or attempts, such as Maurice made, 
to see the Bible less as an historical record than 
as a mystical expression of truths in their 
nature unknowable. This would not do for 
the stern spirit of Cambridge rationalism or its 
half-brother, Evangelicalism. Both were 
distinguished by integrity and matter-of-fact- 
ness. For the Evangelical religion was a series 
of factual propositions ultimately verifiable by 
experiment, salvation an accurately definable, 
almost scientifically measurable, state; for 
the rationalist statements about God were 
either intelligible or nonsense, demonstrable 
or false. Evolution did not only contradict 
Scripture ; it destroyed the basis of deism, the 
belief in a purposeful creation. So Stephen, 
unable to reconcile the propositions with which 
he had been brought up with the facts as 
revealed by science, abandoned the proposi- 
tions and devoted most of the rest of his life to 
the search, conscious or otherwise, for a non- 
religious basis for morality, a search which he 
conducted with an industry and integrity, a 
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The 
Foreign Policy 


of Palmerston 
1830-41 


SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


K.C.M.G., M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., Stevenson Professor 
of International History, London School of Economics. 
Author of The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, etc. 


A full account of Palmerston’s first two 
periods at the Foreign Office, during the 
Grey and Melbourne Ministries. The sub- 
title of the book is “ Britain, the Liberal 
Movement and the Eastern Question” ; 
the first volume deals mainly with the 
Liberal Movement and the second with the 
Eastern Question from 1835 onwards. The 
total amount of unpublished material 
handled is not less than that which formed 
the basis of the author’s classic study of the 
foreign policy of Castlereagh. 


2 volumes. 63s. net 
ALSO By Sir CHARLES WEBSTER 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-15. 30s. net. 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-22. 27s. 6d. 
net. British Diplomacy, 1813-1815. 12s. 6d. net 
The Congress of Vienna. 10s. 6d. net 
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Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge. 


Christianity and History 


The fourth printing of this famous book is now 
ready. ‘“ As crystal clear as it is compelling. No 
review can begin to do it justice ” said HUGH LYON in 
the SPECTATOR. 8s. 6d. net 


The Origins of 
Modern Science 


“An account of the epic rise of science—informed, 
accounts, well-balanced, clear.”” LISTENER. “* Original 
and of quite first-rate importance ...” SCIENCE 
PROGRESS. 2nd printing. 12s. 6d. net 


The Whig Interpretation 
of History 


“* Professor Butterfield is one of the most forceful, 
penetrating and ievel-headed of contemporary 
historians and the reappearance of this masterly 
little essay is highly welcomed.’’ LISTENER. 2nd 
printing. Ts. 6d. net 


George TH, Lord North 
and the People: 1779-80 


“An essential primary historical work.” PARLIA- 
MENTARY AFFAIRS. ‘Of first-class importance.” 
19TH CENTURY. 30s. net 
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contempt for hypocrisy and sham, and a fanatical 
zeal inherited from Evangelicalism. 

Stephen’s case-book would be more valuable if 
it were clear that he ever had been a Christian. His 
own account of his state of mind on the eve of his 
ordination shows that it amounted to a conviction 
that there was something in the Christian faith, 
This would have been adequate for an eighteenth 
century cleric, but it was not good enough for an 
heir to the Clapham Sect. Furthermore, it is always 
easy to misunderstand the influence of The Origin 
of Species. Quite apart from the well-known fact 
that evolution was floating about for a long time 
before Darwin and had even crept into the table- 
talk of a Disraelian novel twenty years earlier, the 
disturbance it created had been prepared for by other 
factors. The idea of a purposeless universe might 
be new, but the belief that the nature of the universe 


_ cannot be inferred from a revealed knowledge of its 


purposes is implicit in the whole method of empirical 
reasoning which, as Mr. Annan points out, had been 
firmly established since the publication of Mill’s 
Logic. Utilitarian economics had already introduced 
one version of the idea of natural selection, and the 
notion that even human nature was red in tooth and 
claw was implicit in the Benthamite assumption 
that man necessarily pursues his own happiness. 
Irrespective of Darwin, Stephen must have grown 
up with the central intellectual problem of his age, 
the problem of reconciling the proposition that men 
are selfish with the proposition that it is their duty 
to serve society. What Darwinianism did for him 
was not so much to strip him of his faith as to open a 
new possibility of bringing about that reconciliation, 
of achieving what progressives had always wanted, 
a science of ethics. 

His own book on that subject wrestled hopelessly 
and ineffectually with the problem of creating an 
evolutionary theory of morality. It ended, as all 
such attempts must, by implicitly denying the con- 
ception of obligation, and it was too speculative to 
make any compensating contribution to anthro- 
pology. Yet Stephen regarded it as the great work 
of his life. As a literary biographer he was still 
looking for a scientific morality which rested firmly 
on fact. He believed that there were permanent 
standards of right and wrong, but also municipal 
laws applicable only to particular times and places. 
Above all, he stuck to the thesis that the only basis 
of moral judgment was the diligent measurement 
of the effects which follow from certain actions and 
principles. In practice, however, his moral judg- 
Ments were distinguished, as Mr. Annan shows, 
by a provincial rigidity, and are continually vitiated 
by incomprehension. Like so many confirmed 
empiricists he was a man of inflexible prejudice who 
dealt constantly in absolute principles. 

Stephen waged his war against dogma and con- 
ducted his counter-offensive against metaphysical 
ethics with an unrelenting fervour. He rebuked 
Sidgwick for being too fair to religion, but he 
retained an unshakable faith in the validity of his 
own ethical theory. In one respect he is singularly 
untypical of eminent Victorians. He was not an 
independent thinker. Samuel Butler laughed at 
science as well as religion ; Lecky thought there 
was a much evidence for witchcraft as for many of 
the sacred beliefs of his own generation ; Leslie’s 
brother, Fitzjames, died without deluding himself 
that he had given morality a sanction. Mr. Annan 
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ompliments Leslie Stephen on not being a progres- 
sive, by which he means a man who is always looking 
or a panacea or convincing himself that he has 
ound one. But does not that precisely describe 
what Leslie Stephen was doing as a moralist ? 


T. E. UTLEy. 


JOHN GERARD AND THE POWDER PLOT 


JOHN GERARD. The autobiography of an Elizabethan, 
translated and edited by Philip Caraman. 
(Longmans, Green. 18s.) 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
(Faber & Faber. 21s.) 

John Gerard wrote this private account of his 
adventures for the benefit of fellow Jesuits and the 
novices whom he was helping to train at Louvain in 
1609. It tells in a simple and direct manner all he 
accomplished and suffered during the eighteen 
difficult years (1588-1606), which he spent as a 
Jesuit Missionary in England. Father Caraman has 
made an excellent translation which has exactly 
caught the spirit of the original without pedantry on 
the one hand or the use of slang on the other. To 
most English readers, John Gerard is known, if at 
all for being one of the alleged conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot. This, he stoutly asserts, is an 
entirely untrue accusation and there is no reason to 
doubt his word. From his own ungarnished tale, 
we can be convinced that the existence of the plot 
took Gerard by surprise but he shrewdly guessed 
that Cecil would use it to intensify his priest hunt, 
directed mainly against the Jesuits at this time. This 
is “ the accepted view ”, as Mr. Williamson calls it 
in his Gunpowder Plot, and one which he would like 
to discredit. 

It is a little unfortunate to state in the publishers’ 
note that fresh light is thrown by Gerard’s book on 
the Gunpowder Plot. Gerard himself expressly 
denies that he has anything to add to his narrative of 
the Gunpowder Plot, published in English in 1871. 
Moreover, Gardiner is right in asserting that John 
Gerard knew less about the plot than the modern 
historian and that his knowledge was secondhand. 
In spite of this blemish, for which John Gerard 
cannot be held responsible, his autobiography is 
not only an absorbing tale but a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of the religious problems of 
that time. As Graham Greene points out in his lively 
introduction, we could hardly realize that such 
things could happen, had it not been for the fact 
that “‘ we have been travelling slowly back to those 
vutlands of danger through which Gerard moved in 
his disguise of fashion, with his talk of the hunt and 
of cards’. In its simple and modest way, Gerard’s 
story shows the tenacity, courage and the cunning 
technique with which the Jesuit mission was con- 
jucted. The organization was superb and might 
well be taken from a modern account of “an in- 
filtration campaign”. There was “ Little John” 
the head architect of “‘ hiding places ”’, “ the invisible 
ink ’—orange juice not lemon juice—the disguises 
as falconer, huntsman or card-player and then the 
heroic martyrdoms, silence under torcure, the 
miraculous and daring escapes and then alas! be- 
trayal by a priest of the Catholic faith. It has to be 
read to be believed. cae 

In view of the risks runs by the laity, it is sur- 
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Victorian Gallery. Read it and you will agree.” 
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prising to learn the extraordinary success of the 
mission and the hold, which the Jesuit priests were 
able to obtain over the families which harboured 
them. As is often the case, persecution, unless it takes 
the form of total annihilation, strengthens the cause 
of its victims. In 1588 there were only four Jesuit 
priests in England, in 1606 there were twelve and 
within a quarter of a century there were fifty. The 
translator has added some interesting appendices and 
for those who may doubt some of “‘ J.G.’s ” facts he 
has added at the end illuminating notes, which are 
clearly the result of painstaking research. Some 
information, not usually recorded by our historians, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, is given on 
the relations of recusants, “‘ Schismatics ”’, i.e., con- 
firming English Catholics, secular clergy and the 
Jesuits. 

Mr. Williamson has presented us with the fullest 
account of the Gunpowder Plot which has yet been 
published, and his skilfully arranged bibliography 
of some fourteen pages is a useful contribution to the 
subject. His first two sections are concerned with 
the background of all the Elizabethan plots and 
accounts of all the principal actors in the Gunpowder 
Plot. They are skilfully and at times brilliantly 
written and serve to help the reader to gain a better 
appreciation of the whole scene. That he wishes to 
reinstate the old view that the plot was the work of 
Salisbury’s agent-provocateur does not detract from 
his narrative, but it is difficult to follow the argument 
that if Winter’s printed confession was a forgery 
the plot was necessarily engineered by Salisbury. 
Everyone admits that full use was made of the dis- 
covery of the plot to discredit the Catholics in general 
and the Jesuits in particular. It is also known that 
there was unscrupulous falsification of evidence by 
the Government, but the author seems to ignore the 
fact that this plot had been simmering for over a year 
and he offers no clue to the identity of the agent- 
provocateur. He hints at Tresham, whose conduct 
and death are still something of a mystery and, unless 
further evidence comes to light, can serve any party 
in the controversy. 

Incidentally, the author makes two conflicting 
statements about Tresham which somewhat in- 
validate his argument. In page 152, we read 
“ Tresham was known to be mean, treacherous and 
unprincipled, he (Catesby) almost immediately 
repented of his action”. Catesby had approached 
Tresham on 14 October, 1605, told him of the plot 
and asked for financial aid. On page 161 we read 
“On 5 November Tresham was still recognized by 
Catesby and Winter as a trusted conspirator ”’. 
Between those dates, Catesby and Winter had been 
prepared to kill Tresham because they believed that 
he had betrayed them. That Tresham managed to 
convince them that he was innocent and gave them 
a further £100 is no proof that he did not write the 
letter to Monteagle. 

On the subject of Winter’s confession, the 
author proves convincingly that the Government 
copy is in a forged hand ; a facsimile of Winter’s 
handwriting and the confession are reproduced here 
to clinch the matter. Perhaps the most interesting 
fresh point to be raised in this story is the mystery 
of the Gunpowder itself. How was it obtained in 
such quantities ? Mr. Williamson considers that it 
was taken from the Ordnance stores with the con- 
nivance of the authorities. He does not consider the 
possibility of shipments from the Netherlands, but 
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nakes a clever and very plausible case for his own 
heory. Why was no search made for those who 
light have supplied it ? His answer is that enquiries 
vould have been embarrassing for the arch-plotter 
salisbury. The relations of Fawkes to Sir William 
Stanley are recounted and also Stanley’s “‘ mono- 
onous ” advocacy of the plan for a Spanish Invasion 
ia Milford Haven. Furthermore we are told that 
probably Stanley was to hold ready a troop of 1,000 
men in the Netherlands to render assistance, when 
the blow fell. Actually Stanley was in Madrid on 
the fatal 5 November and there was undoubtedly a 
iack of co-ordination between him and_ the 
conspirators. 

However, this book is an interesting and helpful 
addition to the saga of the Powder Plot. The back- 
ground and the facts are fairly stated and a reader 
can make his own deductions, which may not always 
coincide with the theorics advocated. 

S. M. Toyne. 


BUILDINGS OF CORNWALL 


THE BUILDINGS OF ENGLAND—CO¥NWALL. By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. (Penguin Books. 3s 6d.) 
With us, the history of art, of its inventions, 

evolution and diffusion, has neither been well 

thought of nor often well conducted. English pro- 
ducts have not been included in the European whole. 

The churches of a single county have not been 

measured even against the churches of other counties. 


High time, then, for these new architectural guides 
beginning with a Cornish volume. Professor Pevsner 
is a scholar beyond nationalism for whom a church 
in the Cornish tail of the world has its relation to the 
continental monuments. But he also assumes, with 
a severity we are not used to, that nothing matters 
except quality. 

Art-historical scholarship and aesthetic severity 
combined may blind him now and then to an excel- 
lence outside the categories. He dislikes “‘ folk- 
art’ too much to notice several fine examples. Or 
one font may be ill proportioned and monstrous 
(Altarnum), and yet, since it belongs to a type, be 
described as “a magnificent piece of Norman 
decoration’. A less typical, less sophisticated 
Norman font (St. Enoder), though the more effec- 
tively designed work of art, is “ primitive, with four 
crude corner faces ”. Another drawback is inevitable. 
The local antiquary is too local. The synoptical 
critic cannot be deep enough, always, in local history. 
So, because he has overlooked peculiarities of land 
enclosure in Cornwall, Professor Pevsner is surprised 
at large churches without a village. Elsewhere 
he explains the frenzy of ornamentation on 
Launceston church, in the most anglicized part of 
Cornwall, by a Celtic atavism. 

Such faults are small and not fatal. Professor 
Pevsner will be more at home in counties archi- 
tecturally richer and historically less eccentric. It is 
broadly true of the Cornish volume that his mere acts 
of evaluation are illuminating historically, even if 
that is not the chief light he wants to throw. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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BLUE B 


The third contribution to our series of extracts from 
the Parliamentary papers of 100 years ago. 


AGAR TOWN, ST. PANCRAS AND OTHER PARTS OF THE 
METROPOLIS 


The General Board of Health had power under 
the Public Health Act of 1847-8 to investigate out- 
breaks of infectious disease. The “ Report on the 
present state of certain parts of the Metropolis ” 
printed by Order of the House as H.C. 388, was 
made following an outbreak of “‘ intermittent fever 
or ague”’ in London. The following are extracts 
from the Report. 

Agar Town, St. Pancras: “In Winchester- 
terrace there is a... long, open, stagnant ditch. 
Into this ditch the drains of the opposite houses 
empty themselves and these carry off the overflow 
from the cess-pools.” 

Church-lane, St. Giles’s : “« At the top of a narrow 
alley I saw an old hole full of excrement and sickening 
to the smell. In this alley are four small dark huts 
or single rooms black with filth, crowded with 
children and adults.” 

Facob’s Island, Bermondsey : “‘ On the day of my 
visit the water in the millstream was low so that the 
muddy banks were uncovered to a considerable 
extent. Many privies overhang the stream ; the 
water was filthy and green and poisonous gas was 
bubbling up on the surface. Many of the poor are 
still compelled to use and even drink this horribly 
polluted water.” 

“ The Potteries,” Kensington : “ Standing by the 
side of the National School, I found the stench 
arising from “‘ the Ocean” most oppressive ; the 


water is saturated with putrid organic matter, pro- - 


ceeding partly from the numerous pig-styes which 
empty their contents into the pond, and partly from 
the many dead animals which are thrown into it.” 

“One great defect of the Nuisances and Con- 
tagious Diseases Act is the want of a penalty for the 
removal of a nuisance ; this renders the Act in- 
operative. As an instance he would mention the case 
of a man living in Rabbit-row ; he kept one or two 
pigs, and the magistrate having given an order for 
their removal which was in this instance effectual, 
the gentlemen who had exerted themselves to obtain 
the removal, as a matter of charity, and to prevent 
him being a loser, gave the man £2, a part of which 
= laid out in buying another pig, which he still 

eeps.” 


IRON STEAM SHIPS 


House of Commons Paper 86 of 1851 gave 
“ Copies of all Correspondence that has taken place 
between the Lords of the Admiralty and any Steam 
Ship Companies employed in carrying the Mails 
relative to the Exclusion of Iron Steam Ships from 
the Contract Packet Service.” 

The Secretary of the Admiralty wrote to the 
P. & O. Steam Navigation Company “. . . with 
relation to the armament of the contract steamers 
and the hiring of them, in the event of their being 
required for the maritime defence of the country, 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty think it 
right to direct me to inform you that no vessel 
commenced after the date of this letter [24 June 1850] 
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will be approved of . . . if built of iron or of any 
material offering so ineffectual a resistance to the 
striking of shot.” 

The Company objected to the addition of this 
condition to their contracts and argued the case of 
iron-built ships. ‘‘ Greater buoyancy and con- 
sequently greater speed can be obtained in a vessel 
constructed of iron than in one constructed of wood.” 
‘In order to obtain a great degree of speed in an 
ocean-going steam-vessel, with the necessary capacity 
for fuel, passengers and cargo a large proportionate 
length to breadth must be given, and to obtain the 
necessary strength in a vessel . . . say, 2,500 tons and 
800 horses power is . .. very difficult with a wooden 
framework and would be a hazardous experiment, 
whereas with iron, any degree of strength can be 
obtained.” ‘* ... the iron vessel can be effectually 
divided into a number of perfectly water-tight 
compartments whereas a wooden one, in con- 
sequence of her working in a sea-way, cannot be so 
secured.” 

The Secretary of the Admiralty said in his reply 
“TI am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint 
you that my Lords see no reason to alter their 
decision.” 


PIRATES’ HEAD-MONEY (BORNEO) 


Three returhs were made in 1851 to Orders of the 
House of Commons (all three at Joseph Hume’s 
instance) concerning head money decreed and paid 
out for pirates killed and for those who escaped being 
killed. This is extracted from one of those Returns 
(HG. 222). 

“* A return of the Number of Officers and Men of 
every Rank who .. . are to receive Head-money for 
the Natives of Borneo destroyed by Her Majesty’s 
and the East India Company’s Naval Forces on the 
Night of the 31st July 1849 . . . and stating the Rate 
per Head 

“ Commander (1) £2,756-19-0}. 
Lieutenants in Command (2) £735-3-9. 
Lieutenants (3) £367-11-10}. 
Boatswains, etc. (10) £165-8-4. 
Midshipmen, etc. (12) £110-5-6} 
Boatswains’ Mates, etc. (13) £91-17-11}. 
Quartermasters, etc. (17) £73-10-4}. 
Able seamen, etc. (10) £55-2-9}. 
Ordinary seamen, etc. (134) £36—-15-2}. 
Boys first class, etc. (17) £18-7-7. 
Boys second class (8) £13-15-8}. 
“The number of persons for whom head-money 
was paid is 2,640. 
‘* Being at the rate of £20 per head on 500 persons 
captured or destroyed in piratical prahus : £10,000 


“ And at the rate of £5 per head on 2,140 persons - 


who were alive at the beginning of the attack thereof 
but who were not taken or killed : £10,700 

“Gross amount of head-money: £20,700 

“* Abating for law charges, agency, per-centage in 
aid of Greenwich Out-pensions, and incidental 
expenses : £2,117-14-9. 

“Leaving a Net Amount for distribution of 
£18,582-5-3.” 


It depends what 
you mean by 
‘Banking’ 


we safeguard money 

and cash cheques. But we 
go further. We maintain specialist de- 
partments whose functions, although 
not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good 
purpose. These departments will, for 
example, act as your Executor, help 
with your Income Tax problems, obtain 
your currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things besides. 
But the moral of this multiplicity of 
functions is simply this: if you have 
any problem of finance or business the 
chances are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we mean by 
‘banking’. 
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HISTORY TODAY 
in a PERMANENT 
form 


Every reader who enjoys History Today 
will naturally wish to keep it. As back 
numbers accumulate, he will be con- 
fronted by the problem of how to 
preserve them in some permanent form. 


That problem can be solved by sending 
your copies to us to have them bound 
into a complete volume. Any missing 
issues can be supplied at 2s. 6d. each. 
We can also supply a limited number of 
complete volumes for 1951. 


The cost of binding readers’ own copies 
in half-leather, with cloth sides, is 17s., 
or a cheaper binding in rexine is avail- 
able costing 13s. For complete bound 
volumes the cost is half-leather £2 7s. ; 
rexine £2 3s. 


Binding cases for 
LOOSE issues 


Readers who prefer this style of binding, 
are reminded that binding cases to 
contain 12 loose issues are obtainable, 
price 10s. 6d. post free. Since these 
cases will be full by the end of the year, 
place your order for a 1952 binding 
case now. 


An index 


A title-page and index to the first 
volume of History Today is being pre- 
pared and will be available early in 
January, 1952. The index costs 2s. 6d. 
and will be sent to all readers who 
especially register to receive it. Many 
readers have already notified us of their 
requirements and they need not do so 
again. Sufficient indexes will only be 
available to those readers who have 
requested copies—and for inclusion 
(free of cost) in bound volumes. 


Write to : The Publisher, 


HISTORY TODAY, 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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SIR, WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER 

In the interesting article ‘‘ Marshal Blicher ”’ 
(September) occurs this sentence, “on 16th June 
(Napoleon) defeated Bliicher at Ligny. Wellington 
had promised the Prussians to come to their assistance 
that afternoon but was unable to do so as his troops 
were late in arriving and he was himself attacked at 
Quatre Bras”. This sentence contains an omissio 
veri, if not a suggestio falst. Wellington rode over to 
see Bliicher on the morning of the 16th and his last 
words on leaving were reported by Muffling, himself 
a Prussian, as : “ Well, I will come provided I am 
not attacked myself”? (my italics). Surely this is 
sufficiently good evidence as to the facts ? 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BuRNE, Lt.-Col., 
London, W.8. 


SIR, WELLINGTON AS POLITICIAN 

I am surprised to see that in your historical 
calendar for September you refer to the Duke of 
Wellington as “having entered politics after 
Waterloo ”’. 

He entered the Irish Parliament in 1790 as M.P. 
for Trim, and in 1795 he distinguished himself 
against no less an orator than Grattan. 


Yours, etc., 
E. G. M. RoE, 
Dartford. 
SIR, PEEL AND DISRAELI 


In his article on Disraeli in your issue for 
September, Sir Philip Magnus attacks Sir Robert 
Peel for repealing the Corn Laws saying that that 
action is “ hard to defend”. In referring to that 
episode in Disraeli’s career, he—like Disraeli—omits 
to mention the destruction of the English Harvest in 
1845, the Potato Disease in Ireland and parts of 
England, and the state of Public Opinion after the 
long campaign of Cobden and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Moreover, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to accuse Sir Robert of betraying his Party if we also 
omit mention of Peel’s resignation in December, 
1845, and the failure of the Whigs to form a Govern- 
ment at that time, and also a tiresome and incon- 
venient thing called the responsibilities of office. 

I would submit that if we take all these things 
into account, it is not quite so easy to whitewash 
Disraeli’s behaviour at the Corn Law crisis as some 
historians would have us do, at the expense of the 
man who had to take action to meet it, not merely 
speak about it in Parliament. 


Yours, etc., 
GEORGE F. PEEL, 
Reading. 
SIR, THE TUCKER’S HALL 


In his excellent article on ‘‘ Churches and Wool ” 
(September) Mr. Guthrie Oliver instances the South 
Porches of many “ wool ” churches being specially 
enlarged to accommodate the business meetings of 
the local wool merchants and manufacturers. There 
is an example in Exeter of an even more extensive 
use of an ecclesiastical building for secular purposes 
by woolmen. In 1471 the fraternity of “‘ Weavers, 
Tuckers, and Shearmen ” of Exeter, (then a thriving 
centre and port for the Devon woollen-cloth 
industry), built the “‘ Chapel of the Assumption of 
our Lady ” in the parish of St. John. The company 
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SPNDENCE 


mmediately obtained permission from the Mayor 
» hold its meetings there, and also its annual dinner, 
vith the result that by the end of the next century 
‘ had completely lost its religious character and had 
»ecome simply “ the Tuckers’ Hall”. The fine late 
‘ixteenth century fireplace and the beautiful panel- 
ling, which has lined the walls since 1634, now 
completely hides all trace of its ever having been a 


chapel. Yours, etc., 
C. B. NUTTALL, 
Exeter. 
SIR, CROMWELL’S ATROCITIES 


Your contributor, Mr. Feiling in his article on 
Cromwell surely errs on the side of partiality when 
he describes him as a “ tender-hearted and merciful 
man ” and one who prized religious toleration above 
all earthly blessings. Despite Cromwell’s admirable 
moral sentiments quoted by your contributor, surely 
some of his actions belie them. 

Mr. Feiling does not mention Cromwell’s 
activities in Ireland which can hardly be regarded as 
illustrating “ the fundamentals of justice and mercy ” 
of this “* great soldier of democracy ”. The storming 
of Drogheda even Cromwell himself felt bound to 
apologize for as “‘ a righteous judgment of God on 
those barbarous wretches’. He made no attempt 
to prevent the atrocities at Wexford, or those of his 
successors Ireton and Ludlow. 


Yours, etc., 
J. B. V. THOMPSON, 
Windsor. 
SIR, A NOTEBOOK OF HISTORY 


_ For some years a project has been shaping itself 
in my mind, but I have neither the time nor the 
scholarship to carry it out. It is a background note- 
book of history, suitable either to the teacher, for 
whom it is primarily intended, or to the enthusiastic 
general reader. It would be loose-leaf so that any 
afterthoughts could have the pages suitably numbered 
and be slipped into the appropriate place. It would 
be in note form, to the point of jargon and abbrevia- 
tions, and would really be an expanding set of tables. 
Some of the subjects on which I have started to 
deal for my own satisfaction are : Geological periods, 
eras and epochs, with columns for Era, Period, 
Climate, Dates (so far, 6 authorities, each one con- 
‘licting with the others) Racial Origin (i.e., Africa 
‘or Chellean or Abbevillian), Centres found in 
“urope, Centres found in Britain, Type of Culture, 
-ype of Man, Type of Home, Type of Flora and 

Other subjects which I have in mind are: 
lonasteries, Periods of armour, Army uniform, 
ransport, Dress, Homes, Weapons, Musical 
astruments. I know that all this information can 
¢ collected, and I know mainly where to look, but 
he idea of a note-book is to have it readily available 
1 one volume, in chronological (not alphabetical) 
rder, with simple sketches. Obtaining the informa- 
‘on takes many months, but to have it ready for 
*sson time, or for quick reference in connection 
ith the book or article I am reading, would save 
nuch browsing. 


Yours, etc., 
NorRMAN R. STONE, 
Epsom. 


The Scottish 
Himalayan Expedition 
W. H. Murray 


The full story of the Himalayan Expedition 
carried out last year, headed by four Scots 
mountaineers. By the author of Mountaineering 
in Scotland,etc. With 36 pages of photographs, 
including 4 in colour. 30s. net 


Prospectus post free 


Relics of an 
Un-common Attorney 
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